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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_ 


HE North Norfolk election is a heavy blow to the Liberals. 
In 1876, when Sir T. Fowell Buxton stood against Colonel 
Daff, he was beaten by only 110 votes (2,302 against 2,192 votes). 
Last Tuesday, he was beaten by Mr. E. Birkbeck, the Tory can- 
didate, by the greatly increased majority of 490 (2,742 against 
9,252), Sir T. F. Buxton polling 60 more votes than in 
1876, while Mr. E. Birkbeck polled 440 more votes than 
Colonel Duff polled two years ago. No one can deny 
that the issue was put on the broadest grounds, or that 
it was thoroughly understood. The result means an emphatic 
vote of confidence in the Government, given by a very typical 
kind of rural constituency. So much we unreservedly admit. 
Of course, it does not mean that English public opinion generally 
is on the same side. North Norfolk is no more to be treated as 
afair representative of the general run of English public opinion, 
than Denbighshire, or Argyllshire, or Birmingham. It is not 
the first time that English rural opinion has stood fast to a bad 
cause, while English urban opinion and Welsh and Scotch rural 
opinion have resisted it. 














Mr. Forster made a very striking speech at Great Yarmouth on 
Saturday, at a meeting summoned to support Sir T. F. Buxton’s 
candidature for North Norfolk. It is long since he has spoken 
with so much homely brilliance,—for there is such a thing as 
homely brilliance, though people are apt to think that anything 
which is brilliant must be highly polished and epigrammatic in 
form. He remarked on the curious fact that the farmers of 
North Norfolk should be satisfied with a Government which 
refused them everything they wanted most, and which certainly 
would never give them an efficient County Government 
Bill,—though had Lord Beaconsfield been ten years younger, 
he might have ‘‘educated his party” into granting such 
a Bill. He insisted on the practical dangers of the engage- 
ments taken by the Government for Asia Minor, and in answer 
to the objection that this engagement is dead, and that you should 
not flog a dead horse, he said the horse had life enough left in it, 
not, indeed, to do any good work, but to give a very disagreable 
kick. The Government, in relation to this matter, are in the 
position of the Directors of a concern of unlimited liability, like 
the City of Glasgow Bank, which is certain to fail, and 
in which, unfortunately, we are all shareholders. ‘Then as to the 
way in which these engagements will hamper England for 
European purposes, John Bull may be a very strong swimmer, 
but with the Turk pulling at his legs, and knowing that he is 
pledged to save him, he will find it hard to get safe to land. But 
Mr. Forster's vivid common-sense was apparently lost on Great 
Yarmouth,—a borough of evil political odour, which probably 
decided the election in the Conservative sense. In Great Yar- 
mouth, the good seed was sown among thorns. 


In a most effective part of his speech, Mr. Forster answered 
the astounding remark of Mr. Rodwell, (.C.,—the tenant- 
farmers’ Member for Cambridgeshire,—that if Sir T. Fowell Bux- 
ton were elected, he would not know, on entering the House, 
which leader he would take, ‘‘ Lord Hartington or Mr. Brad- 








laugh ;” and the similar comment of a Conservative news- 
paper, —since honourably withdrawn, —that “the ascend- 
ancy of the Liberal party means a general assault, along the 


8|whole line, upon all the established principles of Govern- 


ment and Society,—upon authority, upon religion, upon pro- 
perty, upon the sanctity of the family, and the most cherished 
traditions of domestic life.” Mr. Forster said he had tried to 
conjecture who was expected to lead this very formidable assault. 
Lord Hartington,—the future Duke of Devonshire,—would, he 
suppose, lead the attack on property; Mr. Gladstone on reli- 
gion ; Lord Selborne on the sanctity of the family ; while the 
attempt to separate education from religion, which was also 
attributed to the Liberals as one of their great aims in political 
life, would, of course, be headed by himself. It is certainly 
curious to note how, under the shadow of Conservative 
rule, the antique idea of the Liberals as ‘ bogeys,” who 
would, if they could, do the Devil’s work everywhere, is creep- 
ing back into the Conservative literature. It hardly takes more 
than five years, it seems, to resuscitate an ancient myth. Some 
people forget already what the Government of five years 
ago was like; and are quite ready to believe now that it was a 
fearful compound of communistic actions and impious aspirations. 


The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the pro- 
gramme of the French Government ended in a remarkable 
victory for the Government, and a defeat of the Radical party. 
M. Senard, who put the interpellation to the Government, made 
the issue turn on the willingness or reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to weed out all officials who are disloyal to the Republic 
from amongst the servants of the State. M. Dufaure, in reply, 
said that his Administration had already done much in this 
way, and had never pretended that it had completed its work. 
Five procurators-general had been dismissed ; two had been 
transferred. One hundred and seventy-seven justices of the 
peace had been dismissed, and one hundred and sixty-eight had 
been transferred. He claimed the right of showing a certain 
amount of lenity in cases of long service, where a false step had 
been taken only under great pressure from above ; but in doing 
so he also claimed the right to be himself regarded as one of 
the oldest and truest servants of the Republic, who indulged 
the strongest hope that the ordeal of 1880 would be 
passed as successfully as the recent crisis. M. Madier de 
Montjau spoke for the Extreme Left, and M. Floquet 
for the party of M. Gambetta, both in a strain hostile to the 
Government. But on a division, the amendment of M. Floquet 
was rejected, by 222 to 168 votes,—majority for the Government, 
54; and then, when the Government’s order of the day,—which 
included a vote of confidence,—was proposed, it was carried by 223 
to 121,—majority for the Government, 102. So M. Dufaure is 
again settled in the saddle, and the reactionaries who had eagerly 
hoped to see him unseated, that they might verify their own 
loudly proclaimed opinion of the vices of the animal he rode, are 
sunk in the deepest gloom. 


Since the vote of Monday, M. Teisserenc de Bort, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, has resigned his place in the 
Cabinet, and rumour says that he is to be succeeded by M. Jules 
Ferry, a moderate Republican, who moved the order of the day 
on Monday expressing confidence in the Government. M. 
Teisserenc de Bort’s resignation is certainly no misfortune. It 
is he who has just committed the blunder of “denouncing” 
those French treaties of commerce which were liable to 
be denounced at the end of last year, and of denouncing 
them, moreover, without having made up his mind what he in- 
tended to substitute for them. It is this step which has precipitated 
the issue between Free-trade and Protection; and certainly that 
issue ought not to have been precipitated by one who was not pre- 
pared to take up a strong position on that great question. Indeed, 
many of the French Liberals regarded this act as by far the 
greatest error committed by the Dufaure Government, and this 
resignation represents M. Dufaure’s wish to meet their views. 
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Let us hope that M. Teisserenc de Bort’s successor will lead 
France into that plain and great road to permanent prosperity 
which is termed Free-trade. 


It is reported, apparently on good authority, that the German 
Chancellor has resolved to withdraw his Bill restricting freedom 
of speech in the German Parliament. He declares that he only 
wanted to increase the disciplinary powers of Parliament, and 
that as his proposal is unpopular, the Reichstag must now initiate 
reforms for itself. We trust the report is correct, and it possibly 
is so, as there is some doubt whether the proposal is quite accept- 
able to the Federal Council, where some Members fear its appli- 
cation to Catholics, and some fancy it might be used in aid 
of centralising projects. Resistance to any unifying law might 
easily be described as treason to the Empire. Prince Bismarck 
is not good, however, at giving up anything, and we do not feel 
sure that the proposal will not come from within the Chamber, 
and be supported by the Government. The effect of this will be 
that the Bill would have as much chance as ever, while if the re- 
luctance of Members to accept it proved invincible, the Govern- 
ment would be able to recede from its position without a visible 
defeat. 


There is, moreover, much doubt whether the Liberals in the 
Reichstag would vote fer Prince Bismarck’s Bill. On Thursday, 
Herr Heeremann brought forward in the Prussian Diet a motion 
directing the Government to resist the measure in the Federal 
Council, and though this was not carried, for prudential reasons, 
a motion that the House should pass to the order of the day, 
brought forward by a Conservative, was rejected by 299 to 62. 
Moreover, the following’ resolution was passed without a divi- 
sion :—‘* The Chamber of Deputies, while rejecting the proposal 
of Herr Heeremann, declares that the existing guarantees of 
liberty of speech and the independent standing regulations for 
the transaction of the business of Parliament and the discipline 
of its Members constitute the essential bases of the Prussian as 
well as of the Imperial Constitution ; and that with regard to the 
Bill introduced in the Federal Council, the protection of its con- 
stitutional rights can be safely left to the Reichstag itself.” The 
German Parliament is not so Liberal as the Prussian one, but 
still the prominent Prussian Members all sit in the larger body. 


The only intelligence of importance received this week from 


Afghanistan comes from Candahar. General Stewart appears to 
have halted his troops but a few days in that city, during which, 
however, two attempts at assassination were made by fanatics, 
one of whom shot at Major St. John, but missed him, while 
another stabbed Lieutenant Willis, R.A., and a serjeant. The 
town, however, remained tranquil, and on the 15th, General 
Stewart, dividing his force into two columns, despatched one, 
under General Biddulph, to Girisk, on the Helmund, and led 
another himself to Khelat-i-Ghilzai. ‘The latter place is the great 
fortress on the road to Ghuznee, while the former is the ford across 
the Helmund on the way to Herat which the correspondents with 
the force have mentioned from the first as their ultimate destination. 
The Times’ correspondent at Lahore—an experienced man—is 
anxious as to the provisioning of Candahar; speaks of the con- 
sumption of camels as so great that the area of supply is becom- 
ing small, anticipates a campaign lasting through the summer, 
and alludes to the floods which in July and August interrupt 
communication between Sukkur and Dadur, at the mouth of the 
Bolan. All this, like the advance of General Biddulph, points 
to designs much more extensive than are as yet acknowledged in 
this country. Nothing whatever has been received from Cabul, 
beyond a report, becoming a little tiresome from repetition, that 
the troops there are disaffected. 


We are glad to see that the rumour that the Government in- 
tend to deal with the Irish University question in some manner 
really satisfactory to the Irish Catholics is gaining solidity, and 
is credited in well-informed quarters. The Daily Telegraph, 
which attempted last Session to raise a ‘‘ No-Popery” cry 
against the Intermediate Education Bill of the Government, not 
only credits the rumour, but implies its own approval and sup- 
port,—which it would hardly do if its managers did not believe 
that a critical measure was in prospect. It hints that the measure 
is intended to ‘‘dish the Liberals.” By all means, ‘ dish ” the 
Liberals, we should reply, by doing justice which the Liberals 
are unable to do, or ignoring pedantic scruples which the Liberals 
are unable to ignore. But if the scheme is really to be brought for- 
ward, let it be thorough; and grant direct endowment at once at the 
Catholic University, on condition only that its degrees arenot granted 





except on evidence of such secular knowledge as shall seem to inde. 
pendent inspectors, deputed by the Government for that p 

both sound and adequate. The idea of endowing the University in. 
directly by paying it ‘‘ result-fees” for all students who, hayj 
been educated in its walls, afterwards take good degrees, wij 
never satisfy the Roman Catholics, because it cannot and will not 
put the Catholic University on an equal footing with a richly. 
endowed institution like Trinity College, Dublin. The Gover. 
ment will have the hearty support of a large number of thorough. 
going Liberals, if they will but deal with this question ina manly 
and straightforward way. 


The correspondent of the Times at Tirnova announces that 
the 27th inst. has been fixed for the meeting of the Bulgarian 
Assembly. The principal business will be to choose a Prinee, 
and he finds that although Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff ig 
popular, the idea of the majority is to avoid selecting a Russian, 
They would prefer a German, and the favourite candidate jg 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, a scion, by a morganatic marriage, of 
the ruling family of Hesse. Other accounts mention Pringg 
Reuss, the German Ambassador at Constantinople, a man of 
energy and determination ; and there are at least two “off” 
candidates. One is Prince Charles of Roumania, who is probably 
out of the question, and another is the Prince of Montenegro, 
who would be vetoed by Austria, unwisely,—as Bulgaria would 
thus get the outlet to the Adriatic which she will seek. It is 
believed that South-Bulgarian delegates will be admitted to the 
sittings, and that a main element in the choice will be the accept- 
ability of the Prince proposed to the ‘‘ Roumelians.” It is, of 
course, intended on all hands that when the present English 
Government has disappeared, the Bulgarias should be reunited, 
and a proposal is even mentioned to postpone the election unti} 
‘¢ East Roumelia” can take an open part in it. 


The difficulty of garrisoning South Bulgaria after the departure 
of the Russians appears to be nearly insuperable. It ig 
clearly understood that the people will resist an Ottoman 
garrison, which would mean a reign of terror, while a “ joint 
occupation” by the Great Powers might lead to dangerous 
military quarrels. A proposal has therefore been made that a 
force of Belgians and Swedes should be organised, under 
guarantees from the Powers; but this has been rejected, and so 
far as appears, when the Russians depart, the province will be 
given up to anarchy. Of course, the true remedy is to garrison 
the province with its own militia, who would then, if thoroughly 
armed, serve as a guarantee against the introduction of Turkish 
troops, in breach of the Treaty of Berlin ; but if that is rejected, 
we do not see why the Governor-General should not be allowed, 
with the consent of the authorities at Berne, to raise a Swiss 
Guard, like the one which so long protected the Neapolitan 
Throne. The advantage of that alternative is that the force 
would retire the moment the Swiss Government gave the order, 
and that the Swiss Government would act upon the general con- 
sensus of Europe. It is only a question of maintaining order for 
a year or two, till England has grown ashamed of resisting the 
wishes of the population, which, if left alone, would, with North- 
Bulgarian assistance, maintain order easily enough. 


Mr. Forster, on Monday, addressed the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce on the question of Reciprocity. le believed 
that any attempt to force foreign States by hostile tariffs to 
admit British goods would fail in its object, and inflict great 
injury on our own people. We depended on corn and raw 
materials, such as cotton, and any attempt to levy the heavy 
duties necessary in a war of tariffs would cause great distress, and 
arrest our manufactures. Moreover, the attempt would strengthen 
the Protectionists abroad, who would say that England was 
giving up Free-trade. We might tax luxuries, like tobacco, but 
the tobacco interest would be disregarded by the American pro- 
tected interests, while our own workmen would be deprived of 
their only enjoyment. Mr. Forster strongly suggested that the 
employers in the leading industries and the great Trades Unions 
should appoint a joint committee to ascertain the comparative 
effect of our short hours and foreign long hours upon preduc- 
tion. He had himself always been in favour of short hours, but 
the question should be thoroughly investigated, and if possible 
settled. It is probable that this proposal will be adopted, anda 
permanent cav.s° of bitterness between employers and men thereby 
got rid of. 


Mr. Chamberlain, as President of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, made on Wednesday an able but somewhat dangerous 
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h to its members,—dangerous, we mean, because its motif, if 
clearly stated, is not Liberalism, but the divine right of democracy. 
fe declared that England was now governed by 600,000 electors, 
ho, though only a fifth of those enfranchised,—who, again, were 
ut half the adult males of the United Kingdom,—returned a 
majority of the House of Commons. The country was governed 
by a small minority, and while such a state of things lasted, it 
was necessary that the views and votes of the representatives of 
that minority should be corrected by the public opinion which 
it was the business of the Federation to organise. The 
Liberals would come into power soon, and then the Federation, 
which represented all the great cities, and therefore the numerical 
majority of the party, would make serious demands upon the 
Jeaders. Mr. Chamberlain ridiculed tRose philosophers who, with 
the country governed by a minority, were always fearing for the 
rights of minorities, and propounded as his test of Liberalism the 
right of the majority to govern. It seems to us that the logical 
meaning of his speech is that the country cannot be justly 
governed without universal suffrage and equal electoral districts, 
a conclusion for which Liberals are certainly not prepared. 
Household suffrage, with as much redistribution as shall be con- 
sistent with the historic life of the boroughs and counties, is quite 
a sufficient franchise, until the people are educated enough to 
know their political right hand from the left. 


We are happy to perceive, from a textual report of Sir John 
Lubbock’s speech at Maidstone, on Wednesday week, that that 
very good, though rather hesitating Liberal, has ceased to be 
attracted by Lord Beaconsfield’s Asiatic policy. He now 
acknowledges that the Berlin Treaty brought us neither peace nor 
honour, and though he will not condemn the Afghan war as 
unjust, he does condemn it as unwise and impolitic,—a distinct 
‘reduction of the difficulties of Russia.” He believed the country 
had more to fear from Lord Beaconsfield than from the Czar. 
The Tories had increased the expenditure of the country by 
£14,000,000 a year,—from £71,000,000 in 1873 to £85,000,000 
in 1878,—and we had nothing to show for it. The Con- 
servatives despised ‘economy, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
sneered at the ‘dry bones of political economy,” but ‘ the dry 
bones of political economy are the skeleton upon which is built 
up the wealth of nations.” The Tories talked of a spirited foreign 
policy, but the spirit was a spirit of war and of intrigue, and he 
trusted the constituencies would yet insist on abstaining from 
aggression and injustice, and returning to a policy of peace. Sir 
John Lubbock might have added that Liberals, if they fight, wish 
to fight either for principles or for English interests, and not for 
the maintenance of a Mahommedan caste in power. 


A meeting was held in Westminster on Monday of delegates 
from the Vestries of the metropolis, to condemn the opening of 
Co-operative Stores by Crown servants. The meeting was 
attended by seventy-five representatives, and was very fierce and 
unanimous; but the resolutions complain of no real grievance, 
except the exemption, under some clause in a statute, of one 
Co-operative Store—the one in Victoria Street—from payment 
of Income-tax. That exemption should be abolished, if neces- 
sary, by Parliament; but for the rest, the meeting could only 
declare the management of Stores by State servants, even if 
superannuated, objectionable, as ‘‘ crippling the social balance of 
the community at large,” and request that such Stores should be 
prohibited from taking the titles of Government Departments, 
“which increased their prestige.” We have commented on these 
requests elsewhere, and need only add here that the tradesmen 
present were evidently in earnest, that they sincerely hated and 
dreaded the competition of the Stores, and that they all made 
the same blunder as to their own economic position. They talked 
of themselves as if they produced wealth, and did not see that 
shops, though a great convenience to the community, add nothing 
to its resources, being merely aids, as the Stores are, and as the 
costermongers are, to distribution. ‘There would be as much tea 
in the world if there were no retail tea-dealers, though it would 
be a little more troublesome for private individuals to store tea. 





The root of the power of the bureaucracy in France has always | 
been that in questions between rich and poor the State officials | 
are more trustworthy than anybody else. We wonder if that | 
feeling will ever extend to this country. It may do so, for there | 
can be no question of the extraordinary reliance placed by the | 


is almost unknown. This week, again, the labourers out of work in 
Kent have selected the County-Court Judge of Canterbury, Mr. 
George Russell, as their arbitrator, no less than 900 of them having 
agreed to refer their quarrel with the employers to his decision. It 
is not known whether the masters will agree, but the confidence 
expressed by the men is something more than a testimony to an 
individual, The best defence for the jury system is, that under 
itthe people trust the administration of justice, and that is rapidly 
becoming an argument for local Civil Courts. They have their 
own evils, the principal one being that they encourage a second- 
rate class of lawyers ; but they are trusted by the people, the first 
condition of good-order and prosperity. 


A correspondent of the Times, who appears to be well informed, 
writes from Cairo that the Egyptian revenue, under a manage- 
ment tolerably just, will not exceed £8,500,000—in itself an 
enormous amount for a population so small and so poor to 
pay—while the Debt requires £7,500,000. Add the £3,500,000 
required for local administration, and we have £10,500,000 as the 
minimum regular expenditure, even if Constantinople makes no 
secret demands. This deficit is met by constant borrowing, and 
the correspondent believes that a speedy reduction of interest 
is inevitable, and hints at 3 per cent. as the ultimate figure. 
That solution would probably be accepted by the bondholders, 
if they could obtain any security ; but where is any to be found ? 
Once relieved from his troubles, what is to prevent the Turkish 
Pasha who, under fine titles, is master of Egypt, from heaping 
up another load of debt; or the Pashas at Constantinople from 
extracting every available sixpence? While France and England 
remain jealous of each other, there is nothing to prevent ths 
Khedive from dismissing the International Commissioners en 
masse, and trusting to the reluctance of each Power to let the 
other employ force. Why should he be anxious to pay specu- 
lators in London and Paris £3,000,000 a year, any more than 
£7,000,000, unless indeed they will advance him more money? 
He will be hated just as much for partial as for total repudiation. 





Dr. Richardson, the well-known lecturer on sanitarian ques- 
tions, the dreamer who dreamed some years ago of the model 
city of Hygeia, in a lecture delivered on Monday at the London 
Institution, quoted American statistics to show that intellectual 
occupations, so far from being less healthy than physical, are at 
least much more conducive to a long life. Dr. Beard, of New 
York, had shown that the average life-value of 500 men of the 
highest mental activity, who had already reached the age of twenty, 
was sixty-four years, whereas the corresponding life-value of other 
members of society, under the same conditions, was only fifty 
years. And Dr. Beard holds that brain-work is the best 
of all antidotes to worry. This is very encouraging to brain- 
workers, and very likely Dr. Beard is right. But the diffi- 
culty is to be sure that you are not mistaking cause for 
effect, and effect for cause. May it not be that, as a rule, the 
highest mental activity is possible only to men of energetic 
vitality,—that it is their high vitality (generally implying lon- 
gevity) which is the condition of their brain-work, rather than the 
brain-work which is the cause of their longevity? Certainly 
women are, on an average, longer-lived than men; yet no one 
would say that, under the conditions of society as it has hitherto 
been organised, they have had a larger share of mental occupations 
than men. 





The outbreak of “ plague” at Astrachan appears seriously to 
have alarmed the Governments of Central Europe. They believe, 
it is stated, that it is not ‘‘ plague,” in the technical sense, but 
the horrible epidemic known in Asia as the ‘black death,” 
which slays almost as rapidly as cholera, is believed to be con- 
tagious, and kills 75 per cent. of all victims seized. The blood 
appears to be poisoned, red patches appear on the skin, which 
rapidly become darker, and the body in a few hours exhibits all 
the symptoms of putrefaction. The Russian Government, it is 
stated, have acknowledged that the disease which has desolated 
Astrachan and is moving westward is the ‘‘ black death,” and 
Germany and Austria are pressing an international Commission 
of inquiry and prevention. So great is the alarm in Vienna, 
that direct through trains for Warsaw are to cease running, and 
Prince Auersperg has been appointed president of a committee 
of prevention. The worst feature about the outbreak is that it 
has occurred in the depth of winter. That suggests its diffusion 
through the air, and not through water,—an immense addition to 


poor upon both the London Stipendiaries and the County-Court | the difficulty of prevention. 


Judges, The former are constantly consulted by the poor as 
unpaid advisers, and dissatisfaction with the decisions of the latter 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 961. 
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THE NORTH NORFOLK ELECTION. 


HE defeat of Sir Fowell Buxton in North Norfolk, and his 
defeat by a much greater majority than in 1876, is un- 
questionably a great blow to the Liberal cause. Sir Fowell 
Buxton was a good candidate, a man of high esteem in the 
county, a great brewer, and the inheritor of a great name. 
The Liberals had proclaimed, and very wisely proclaimed, the 
vast importance they attached to the election. Mr. Forster, 
who is one of the electors, and a Norfolk man, went down to 
canvass the constituency for his relative and friend, Sir Fowell 
Buxton, and made at Great Yarmouth one of the most masterly 
speeches that he or any other Liberal leader has made for 
many years, on the political situation, on the reasons for distrust- 
ing the present Government, and especially on the reasons why 
the tenant-farmers should distrust it. The election was 
recognised on both sides as a critical one, as an accepted test 
of the strength of the Government and the Opposition in the 
county, and the result is that the electors of North Norfolk 
have given very much more effectual proof of their confidence 
in the Government now, than they gave two years ago, when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s very original foreign policy was as yet 
undeveloped, and his preparations for snatching a “scientific 
frontier” from Afghanistan were not even suspected. We 
must look the result fairly in the face. Undoubtedly it means 
that in North Norfolk,—and North Norfolk is likely enough 
to be a fair specimen of all but the most Liberal counties,— 
there is not only no reaction against the Government, but 
apparently an increasing aversion to the Liberal policy. The 
tenant-farmers, no doubt, read all Mr. Forster had to say, on the 
one side, and all that Mr. Clare Sewell Read had to say on the 
other side, and the majority of them deliberately preferred the 
views of Mr. Read. They thought the case one for a hard 
fight against Liberalism, and their hard fight has been crowned 
with complete success. 

So much we admit freely, but it is as absurd for the Times 
to take North Norfolk as representing the judgment of the 
country at large, as it would be for us to argue that because 
there may be a good deal of corruption at Great Yarmouth, 
and a good deal of pressure on the estates of Lord Hastings, 
the victory in North Norfolk is anything but a serious and 
significant beating. North Norfolk no more represents Eng- 
land, than Bristol represents England,—not nearly so much, 
for the constituency of Bristol is four times as large, and in- 
cludes a much greater variety of classes than the constituency 
of North Norfolk. The truth of the case is clear. In the 
great towns, and even in the urban constituencies, —for Maldon 
is not a great town, but a small one,—the Government has 
been steadily losing ground. Even in South Northumberland, 
which includes a very considerable urban constituency, the 
election of last year showed that the Government had lost 
ground, But in the genuinely rural constituencies, the Govern- 
ment have not lost, have probably even gained, ground. We 
say “probably,” for it is possible that if the election of 
1876 had been fought with as much earnest party-spirit as 
the election of last Tuesday, the Tories might even then have 
gained a majority as large as they gained last Tuesday. But 
anyhow, they have evidently rather gained than lost ground, and 
possibly gained a good deal. What we must concede is, that 
whatever the Tories have lost with the electors of the artisan and 
trading class, they have probably gained with “the country party.” 
The tenant-farmers are grateful to them for doing so much as 
they did, and trying to do more, to raise the price of meat for 
the graziers, They are probably still more or less grateful for 
the two millions of taxation handed over from the Imperial 
taxes to relieve the local taxpayer. They are not very grateful 
for the Agricultural Holdings Act, out of the advantages of 
which they were unfortunately allowed, and therefore virtually 
compelled, to contract themselves; but they doubt pro- 
bably whether they should have got anything better from the 
Liberals. They are not very grateful for the feeble County- 
Government Bill, which was so cheerfully dropped on 
the first excuse. But there, too, they had their doubts 
whether the Liberals would have done more for them,—or 
rather would not have more than neutralised anything 
more that they would have done, by giving at least as much 
power to the labourers, of whom they are so jealous, as 
to themselves. Indeed, the Liberal proposal to extend 
the county vote to the householders is, no doubt, the 
secret of a very great part of the growing dislike among 
the tenant-farmers towards the Liberal policy. They would 








feeling, in conjunction with their new chagrin at the log 
prices of corn,—which they ascribe to the Liberal agitation, 
though it was their own Premier, the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who really abolished the Corn Laws,—has probably been 
quite sufficient to fix the dislike which the slow nature 
of the farmer has never yet ceased to indulge against the 
whole circle of Liberal ideas. The farmers do not really like 
compulsory Education, which was of Liberal origin; they 
do not like the Education rate; they do not like the tendeney 
to equality between their own children and the children of 
the labourers, which education is producing ; and least of alt 
do they like the idea that a considerable employer may be 
outvoted by three to one &t the poll by his own labourers, if 
the household franchise be extended to the counties,—and 
this without even the evidence on which he could give them 
notice of dismissal for their independence. We do not at al 
wonder that, without relation even to the disputed issues con- 
cerning foreign policy, the tenant-farmers should still prefer 
the policy of the Tories to the policy of the Liberals. 

Such considerations as we have named are, we believe, 
much the most important of those which have given the Tories 
so great a success in North Norfolk. But doubtless, so far as 
the foreign policy of the Government weighs with them at all, 
it has weighed on the same side. If we had already felt the 
pinch of the recent expenditure at all to the extent to which, in 
some form or other,—probably that of increased Debt,—we 
must feel it, the case might have been different. No class of 
men in the country would be more enraged than the farmers, 
at having to pay down much of their hard-earned pittance 
for the support of the unspeakable Turk, er the attack on the 
unknown creatures called Afghans. But so long as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can boast that he has only added 2d. 
to the Income-tax, to save us from war in Europe, and throws 
on the Indian revenue the expense of the war in Afghanistan, 
the tenant-farmers will not be very careful to inquire into the 
danger of taxation they have escaped, or the danger of taxation 
still in the bosom of the future. Mr. Forster may tell them 
that the addition to the Income-tax, instead of saving us from 
war, only increased greatly the risk of war, besides sustaining 
the Government in a policy which promises most dangerous 
and complicated obligations for the future. But this the 
farmers, no doubt, do not believe. They see, as a matter 
of fact, that we are not at war in Europe, and that 
we are not at present to be asked to pay anything for 
the war in India, and with that they are content. They 
have a deep-rooted suspicion of all the statements made 
on the Liberal side, which they regard much as the defendant 
in an action for damages regards the statements made in sup- 
port of those damages by the plaintiff. As for changes of 
Government in the abstract, they do not hold much by 
the principle of rotation of crops in politics,—least of all 
when their own side happen to be the sowers of the crop just 
reaped. They see little in the talk concerning Cyprus and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, except proof of a recovery of 
English influence on the Continent of Europe; and in this, while 
it continues to cost them nothing, they take a hearty satisfac- 
tion. Hence, as far as the general issue weighed with them at 
all, we believe it weighed in favour of the Government; while 
the charges of braggadocio, jugglery, and unconstitutional con- 
cealments, are not of a kind to influence this class of voter at 
all,—at least, until they have influenced such leaders as Mr. Clare 
Read. So long as their leaders continue to see nothing of 
importance in these charges, and to ignore them, the tenant 
farmers will follow suit. On the whole, we believe that the 
Liberals,—partly by their own fault, partly by the necessity 
of their position,—have as yet wholly failed to get any 
hold on the minds of the tenant-farmers; and that they 
can only do so, if they ever do,—not on questions of 
foreign policy, so long as they remain questions of foreign 
policy and nothing more, but only on questions of taxation, 
or of tenure, or of local government. For the present, while 
the urban constituencies are swaying back to their old alle- 
giance, the rural constituencies are as stiff as ever in their 
fidelity to the cause of the county magnates and the official 
slayers of foreign cattle. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. 


i-— is one object in which the present Government 
succeeds most perfectly, and that is in keeping its policy 
No one appears to 


hidden from the people of Great Britain. 
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know, or even to guess, how far it is going in Afghanistan, 
what sort of Treaty, if any, it proposes to make, or what it 
intends to do with the positions it has acquired. The English 

ple, as a whole, seeing no “ butcher’s bill”—as the Duke 
of Wellington called it—has ceased to be interested in the 
war, and the Government is therefore left free ; but it takes 
no advantage of its freedom to clear up the haze in which it 
has enveloped its designs. Its organs—more especially the 
Times—have been directed apparently to minimise those de- 
signs, to declare that England will take nothing except the 
Passes, and to represent the whole campaign as an overrated 
affair, hardly worthy of Parliamentary attention. It is a 
straggle for a few mountain positions, which are essential 
to a “scientific frontier,” but are of little importance to 
the world at large, Russia included, and will not inter- 
fere with that “independence” of Afghanistan which the 
Secretary for India, with cynical contempt for his audi- 
ence, declares he is so exceedingly anxious to preserve. 
This statement of policy, however, must be considered, 
like every other Ministerial statement, in the light of 
the facts; and so considered, it becomes obscure, if not in- 
credible. We hear of nothing from India but measures point- 
ing to great designs, if not indeed great annexations. Major 
Cavagnari, the “ Political” officer with Sir 8. Browne, is prac- 
tically Commissioner of Jellalabad, which is, moreover, treated 
by the military authorities rather as a “station” of the British 
Army than as a mere outpost temporarily occupied. General 
Roberts—who has been a great official, andthough daring to rash- 
ness, understands his superiors—has formally annexed Koorum, 
and is occupying the Khost Valley as if he meant to live there, or 
at all events, to arrange a new and easier route into Afghani- 
stan. And General Stewart’s army, after its marvellous 
march to Candahar, has quitted that city for much more 
distant enterprises. This march will, we believe, be hereafter 


recorded among the great exploits of the Indian Army. 
With his commissariat wretchedly imperfect, with his baggage- 
camels dying all along his road, encumbered with the heaviest 
artillery ever seen in Central Asia, and hampered with an 
array of camp-followers which cannot have numbered less than 
thirty thousand men—the drivers alone must be fifteen 


thousand—General Stewart has patiently advanced along 
a march of 400 miles, through a country which must 
have seemed appalling to his most experienced officers. The 
bitter cold, which affects even Highlanders and Ghoorkas, 
must have been deadly to the natives of the plains. The road 
from end to end has been a succession of torrent-beds—the 
“Bolan” is really a torrent-bed, cut by a number of torrents 
which, when the snow melts, sometimes make it impassable— 
rocky defiles, waterless stretches of stony soil, and lofty passes, 
over which, on one occasion, as the camels broke down, his 
guns were dragged by human labour, only to be let down on 
the farther side with ropes in slides cut on the ice, as if the 
army were traversing some mighty glacier. Poor as the 
descriptions as yet received are, it is evident that General 
Stewart has had to do much of the work for doing which 
a Southern people, timorous of mountains and of snow, 
have made Hannibal immortal. Nevertheless, after all these 
fatigues, General Stewart rested his army but one week in 
Candahar. Reserving only a garrison for the city, and appoint- 
ing Gholam Hussein Khan, the soldier-envoy in our service, 
and the only native in it of high military rank, Civil Governor 
of Candahar, the General divided his army into two columns, 
—one, under his own command, starting for Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai; and the other, under General Biddulph, for 
Girisk, on the Helmund. The first column is evi- 
dently intended to occupy Ghuznee, and aid in the great 
attack on Cabul; while the other will either defend the 
line of the Helmund, the true northern boundary of 
the Candahar province ; or will move forward to Herat, 
the latter being, as we judge from several hints in 
letters from the camp, by far the most probable design. It 
involves an amazing march, but the Indian officers seem, as 
usual, to have forgotten what distance means. Both columns 
being far away from the telegraph-wire and from the regular 
line of communication, both will for the moment disappear into 
Space, and we shall hear only of the organisation of Candahar, 
where Nuwab Gholam Hussein is raising a regular revenue, 
and where fanatic Mussulmans protest against European intru- 
‘ton In the regular way, by murders of white men, selected, to 
all appearance, at random. It is of course impossible that 
General Stewart should be acting without orders, and nearly 
impossible that such movements should be made, except in 
pursuance of some considerable plan. The danger of them, to 





begin with, is very great. The thirty-five thousand soldiers 
engaged, in one way or another, in the war, are now, or will 
be in a few days, scattered over six points—Jellalabad, 
Dhakka, Koorum, Candahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and the 
Helmund—separated from each other by wide stretches of 
mountainous country, and each with its own communi- 
cations to keep up, if not for the supply of food, at least 
for the transport of military materiel. The Generals are 
moving very much as if neither Afghans nor Hillmen 
existed, and though they may be perfectly right, and Afghani- 
stan, for all military purposes, an extinct State, no such risk 
would be incurred without most serious reason. It is not 
that the officers in India under-rate the enterprise. No 
one can read the telegraphic correspondence published 
in the Zimes of Monday without perceiving an under- 
current of alarm, and indeed a distinct wish on the 
part of the writers to warn people at home that, in their 
judgment, the Candahar force may yet be in a position justify- 
ing serious anxiety. Hints are given that communications may 
in summer be cut off altogether. We do not believe in such a 
risk being run for nothing, or in the Indian Treasury incur- 
ring such expense without orders, and can only imagine that 
the Government policy is still concealed, and that it has 
resolved to make British ascendency in Afghanistan final and 
complete. Either the minimising declarations are more or 
less blinds, or energy, money, and the lives of men—for every 
long march costs lives—are being wasted without purpose, in 
a manner which we should not for a moment attribute to the 
Government either of India or Great Britain. We are con- 
quering Afghanistan in silence, or as an incident in the daily 
march of events, and are perhaps committed to an expedition, 
a hostile march on Herat, which is more like a dream than 
an enterprise, and which will stir all Central Asia as nothing 
has stirred it since Timour commenced his successful southern 
march. 

All this while the absence of intelligence from India is most 
noteworthy. We receive the minutest details of General 
Roberts’s proceedings, which matter nothing, except to the 
Indian Empire and the Hillmen. We receive a few bare 
facts about movements in Candahar and the Khyber, and 
we hear once a week the semi-official, semi-gossippy ideas of 
the Indian capitals as to the position. But not a word is re- 
vealed of the Government designs, or of the objects with which 
British armies in the depth of winter are marching through 
territories of which a Staff officer writes that all maps are 
useless, the best usually giving the routes wrong, and placing 
the mountain-spurs at right angles to their true position. Of 
the main point of all, the attitude of Yakoob Khan, the Viceroy 
either knows nothing, or allows nothing to be known. To all 
appearance, he hears a fact or a report now and then from 
deserters, who tell him that “four regiments have mutinied 
for pay,” or that “soldiers are deserting daily,” or that the 
Turkestan troops are very disorderly, and nothing at all beyond. 
Yakoob Khan is evidently at Cabul, and as evidently does not 
intend to commence negotiation ; but whether he means to fight 
for his capital, or to fly, or to do nothing and accept events, 
there is no evidence whatever. Yet upon his movements the 
future of the war and of our position in Afghanistan must 
mainly depend. If he is willing and able to go on reigning 
as a vassal Prince, the policy of the Government is to use 
him, and give him as light terms as possible ; but if he is not, 
what is the Viceroy to do to prevent Afghanistan from dis- 
solving into an anarchy, which will make it a prize for 
the first daring military adventurer who may choose to 
set up his standard? It is impossible that Yakoob Khan 
should be ignorant of what is passing in Candahar, un- 
disturbed by the menace to Ghuznee, or careless of the 
presence of Europeans in Jellalabad, only so few miles from 
Cabul; yet he gives no sign, and contrives to prevent 
any authentic intelligence from leaving his capital, whence 
he watches the British columns traversing his country, as 
if that were no business of his. There is not so much 
as a show of resistance to the invaders, far less a serious 
effort to contest any point or defend any fortress. There 
never was a war so strange, or one of which it was so 
impossible either to predict the end, or to fix any time 
by which it might be brought to a close. Of course, 
when Parliament meets we shall hear something, if it 
be only that the Government has heard nothing; but 
Parliament does not meet for another three weeks, during 
which the column now on the Helmund may have reached 
Herat. 
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THE VICTORY OF THE FRENCH MODERATES. 


HE French journals ascribe the victory of the Moderates 
in the French Assembly in great measure to the strong 
letters received from the country by the Deputies against the 
overthrow of M. Dufaure;—in other words, the provinces, 
though heartily Republican, are heartily moderate also. They 
see no advantage,—great disadvantage,—in needless political 
sensation. They were determined to make the Senate Re- 
publican, lest it should conspire to give France a sensation in 
the direction of reaction. They were determined to prevent 
that, at all hazards. But though they would support any 
action, however strong, and even sensational, that might be 
necessary to prevent that, they are by no means disposed to give 
any excuse for needless sensation on the other side,—any excuse 
for a genuine panic among the parties which, though sincerely 
Monarchical in principle, are willing to abide by the actual laws 
and to obey the actual Government. France wants repose. M. 
Dufaure’s Government, if it will but act upon its avowed inten- 
tion of removing all really intractable officials who use their 
position to undermine the Constitution, can give it repose, and 
more repose than any party whose antecedents are of a kind 
to suggest agitation and alarm. The peasantry of France 
believe in the Republic. But they do not believe in the kind 
of Republic which turns men’s heads, and transforms politicians 
into dreamers. On the contrary, they prefer a Republic be- 
cause it is the form of government which will reflect most 
perfectly the slow caution and anxious hesitation of 
the great mass of thrifty Frenchmen; because it will 
put the most powerful drag on the sudden military effer- 
vescences of the capital; because it will present the most 
effective breakwater to the mad onset of the hungry and thrift- 
less, who grasp at communistic ideas as the starving man grasps 
at food, and who hope to leap at one bound from penury to 
luxury ; because it will be both a bulwark against Imperialism, 
which snatched the cup of physical prosperity from the lips of 
France just after the people had begun to appreciate what it 
meant, and a bulwark against revolution,—because, in short, it 
will represent all the tardiness and prudence, not to say even 
the carking economy, which enters so deeply into the 
grain of average Frenchmen, and will yet give them the 
enjoyment of a sense of great national power and almost 
unprecedented national stability. 

This, at least, is the manner in which we interpret M. 
Dufaure’s victory in the French Assembly. It was not an 
absolute and unconditional victory. M. Dufaure understood 
the temper of the people with whom he had to deal too well, 
not to admit frankly that the final decision of the French 
nation in favour of the Republic ought to involve a final revision 
of the official subordinates of the State, and an exclusion of 
every element in it which was fairly open to the charge of 
disloyalty to the Republican form of government. Only he 
claimed the right to apply this principle with moderation and 
lenity. He would not inflict grievous hardship on respectable 
and worthy men, who might be easily superannuated in a very 
short time without the infliction of such hardship; “when I 
have to do,” he said, “ with a man who has been twenty-six 
or twenty-eight years in the magistracy, who is on the point 
of reaching in a few years the age of superannuation, who has 
long acted in conformity with the austere rules of the magis- 
tracy, but who has once been drawn into political errors by 
the pressure of his superiors, I cannot treat him in the same 
way as an official only recently appointed, without ante- 
cedents, and who has not devoted his whole life to the per- 
formance of his duties. If you think I have been too mild in 
some cases, look into them, and you will find the motive ; and 
I can assure you that when you see it, you will approve it, and 
say you would have done the same. A public servant, I must 
repeat, must not be an enemy of the Government in whose 
service he is employed.” No wonder that, with these pro- 
mises before them, M. Dufaure’s plea for lenity towards men 
who through a long career had discharged their duty well, till 
the President of the Republic, Marshal MacMahon, appealed 
to them to support him personally, assuring them that they 
should be protected against the consequences which their acts 
might bring upon them, from the party then in Opposition, 
was favourably listened to. Nothing can be more for the 
interest of the Republic than that its enemies should see that 
it is not only strong enough to prevail against them, but 
strong enough to temper its precautions with generosity, and yet 
to fear nothing for the result. M.Dufaure has pledged himself 
that he will allow no trifling with the will of the State. But 


when he adds that it is not inconsistent with that promise to | of the class which, as Mr. Bagehot wrote, thinks it “ can leant 
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pass over single instances of short-coming in men who hay 
given their life to the service of the public, he is as praden 
as he is magnanimous. A Government which can only sub. 
jugate its foes, and cannot afford to conciliate uns 
friends, has not the confidence in itself which is essential to 
true stability. The French people have no fancy for a new 
Administration “of combat.” They want to see the fends of 
political society dwindling, instead of constantly renewed. The 
time for the closing of the great political chasms is, they 
think, come. For the future, there must be no disobedience 
no spirit of disloyalty; but in those who are willing to be 
loyal, a false step or two in the past, taken under great official 
temptation, may well be overlooked. Those who are not s 
enough to forgive, will hardly be strong enough to prevail, 

It is evident that this marked moderation of the Republicans 
in the constituencies is to some extent a surprise to the leaders 
in Paris. Even M. Gambetta himself, who doubtless desired to 
prevent the fall of the Government, but who cannot afford to 
lose the confidence of the energetic Liberals, thought it safest 
to vote against the Government in the first division,—the 
division in which it won by the narrower majority of 54— 
and abstained from voting on the vote of confidence, when 
the Government gained the greater majority of 102. Per 
haps even he, with all his minute knowledge of Franeg, 
had not fully reckoned on the growing Conservatism of 
the rural Republicans, on their wish to see political passion 
tranquillised, commerce fostered, and the Church, tho 
not indeed fully appeased by the concessions of the State, at 
least on such terms with it that no bitter strife shall have 
to be waged in the bosom of half the families of Franee, 
It is not easy for Liberals who have been half iden 
tified with the Republicanism of propagandist times, who 
have hymned the National Convention, and glorified the 
memory of Mirabeau and Danton, to accommodate their 
minds to the new ideas which France is beginning to ass 
ciate with the régime of the Republic,—the ideas in favour 
with a toiling peasantry who have invested their small savings 
in the French Rentes, and do not wish to see the Rentes falling; 
who are even more anxious that the Government should be quite 
settled than that it should be quite to their mind; who hare 
not the sharp, logical intelligence of the journalists, nor even the 
power to appreciate the biting sarcasm of French wit; who 
like even such reforms as they really desire to be slowly 
and gradually carried into effect, so that there may 
no shock and no _ sensation in the process. Th 
peasantry, in short, desire politics not to interfere with 
business, but rather to be so managed as to afford a certain 
steady residuum of quiet interest, after the greater interests d 
the home, and the farm, and the commune, and the depart 
ment,—of the school and the vineyard, and the country roads 
and the railways,—have been satisfactorily settled. And to 
Radicals of the old school in France, the Radicals accustomed 
to think of the French blouses and the French writers of epi 
grams as their main strength, this is a very new and a some 
what puzzling state of affairs. Of course, it is not newt 
M. Gambetta, who treats the commercial traveller as a genuim 
power in the State, and has, we may be sure, got all that can 
be got out of these commercial travellers, concerning the ideas 
which prevail in the millions of rural homes to whom bis 
party owes the decision in favour of a Democratic Republic 
But even M. Gambetta probably finds it somewhat diff 
cult to mediate between the ideas of Belleville and the ides 
of the peasant proprietary, and sees that it will be no eay 
matter so to steer his course as to keep, for any length of tims, 
the confidence of both these sections of widely divergent dem 
cratic opinion. Hence, we suppose, the uncertain and rather 
pendulous politics of the République Frangaise; and hentt, 
too, M. Gambetta’s eloquent silence, and the vote given in om 
division for a motion intended to reproach the Governmett 
for its tardiness, but withheld altogether in the next, whe 
those of his party who voted at all, voted in opposition to#@ 
expression of confidence in M. Dufaure. So much as this maj 
have been due, perhaps, to the Radicals of Paris. More tha 
this would have alienated the Democratic Conservatives of 
France. 





THE RECIPROCITY CRAZE. , 

\ E do not believe, in spite of a few very foolish letters # 

the Times, that any serious politician in this counti] 
expects, or even desires, any revival of Protection. 

Bateman, and Viscount Holmesdale, and another man or t¥ 
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-witure in a park,” may believe such a retrogression pos- 


sible; but responsible politicians only shake their heads, with a 
guile or a sigh. They know the counties would not stand it 
unless corn were protected, and that the boroughs would not 
stand it whether corn were protected or not. Mr. Clare Read 

ressed the jealous feeling of the agriculturists in very plain 
English, and the manufacturers and their men want better 
markets abroad, and not to see competition increased and 

es reduced by a struggle for a limited home market made 
artificially profitable. The Liberals will never try any scheme 
of the kind, on principle; and the Tories are far too well 
informed about party requirements, at all events, to fall into 
any such trap. They would be deserted by half their own 

ple, as Saturday’s Standard must have shown them, and 
after a brief struggle, would be driven from power, perhaps 
fora generation. We do not believe they will make any such 
mistake, and regard the fear of a revival of Protection as 
an unfounded delusion. 

There is, however, a financial danger in the air which may 
be a little more serious. A great many people, frightened or 
sore at the reduction, not of English trade, but of the profits 
on English trade, feeling the “ pressure of the times,” and casting 
about for an explanation, have found one in the reactionary wave 
of fiscal policy which is passing over America, the great Colonies, 
and the Continent, and are deeply irritated thereby. They want 
to compel foreigners to be more reasonable, and being English- 
men, half believe that reasonableness could, by a bolder policy, 
be thrashed into them. Jingoism and Reciprocity are natural 
complements of each other. Those who long in politics for 
a war of armies, long in finance for a war of tariffs. 
America, they say, shuts us out from her markets; why 
should we not shut her out from ours, and so compel her to 
let usin? There is Germany about to exclude our goods ; let 
us exclude German goods, and Germany will be glad to com- 
pound with us by a treaty of Free-trade. If we give up 
duties on port-wine, Spain should give up duties on calico 
and iron, that there may be fair-play all round. Protection 
may be a delusion, but there should be Reciprocity. Well, the 
answer to all that is simple. No war of tariffs with any one 


single nation is now politically possible, or, indeed, we may say 
geographically possible. 


No nation will give up the “ most- 
favoured-nation clause,” and we cannot abolish that clause as 
against any particular people without a breach of national 
faith, equivalent in clear dishonour to a repudiation of debt. 
Moreover, communication is now so free, that evenif we could 
do it, the doing would be quite useless. The country tabooed 
would simply send its goods to some country not tabooed, 
whence, under a different name, they would be re-exported to 
Great Britain. To prohibit German goods arriving vid Ham- 
burg, and admit the same goods as Dutch goods arriving vid 
Rotterdam, is child’s-play, and costly play too, for we must 
pay the difference in carriage. If we are silly enough to pro- 
hibit American corn—in order to swell Russian fortunes— 
American corn will come over as French corn ; and who is to 
be the wiser? If we engage in a war of tariffs, it must be 
through protective duties, weighting all goods of special kinds ; 
and how are we to work that? Mr. Forster took, at Bradford, 
the example of America, and asked how we were to compel 
America by tariffs to give up her Protective system. We can tax 
corn, with this result, that the people will riot for bread, 
or if they remain quiet, will pay for their bread an additional 
price equal to more than the ordinary cost of war. Or we 
can tax cotton, with this result, that the manufacturers, 
already pressed, would find themselves compelled either. to get 
the tax out of their men’s wages, or to give up the hope of com- 
peting with the unprotected foreigner. Ghent would flourish, as 
Manchester decayed. There would be a vast increase of taxa- 
tion, for nobody’s benefit except the landlords, who, having a 
monopoly of land, would thereupon raise all rents. Or we might 
tax American machinery without effect, American Protec- 
tionists being, as Mr. Forster showed, quite prepared to lose 
their export to this country, if they may have the whole of 
their own home market. Or we might tax tobacco, with one 
of two results, Hither we should tax it lightly, in which case 
the American would feel nothing, while the Englishman would 
feel much ; or we should tax it heavily, in which case smuggling 
would revive, with all its cost and demoralisation and risk of 
uselegs wars. We cannot, in fact, tax American goods with- 
out taxing ourselves first of all, and paying for every pound of 
which we deprive America. The States might suffer too, but 
they certainly would hold out ; and with their limitless territory, 
Covering all climates and capable of producing all things, the 
contest would probably end in their fayour. Or if they 


did not hold out, we should only secure, at a cost like 
that of a war, a result half of which we can secure without 
all effort by leaving the tariff alone. Indeed, though we have 
avoided saying so, because we wish to use only popular argu- 
ments, we can secure the whole result. The notion that 
America can sell us her corn and cotton, and take nothing in 
return, is the merest absurdity. She must be paid somehow, 
and in what, except our goods, is payment to be taken? Specie ? 
Nonsense. The whole currency of Great Britain would not 
pay for the American corn and cotton crop for three years; 
and if we import specie to do it, we pay for that import by 
our manufactures, that is, we export our goods. To judge by 
some of the letters that appear, one would fancy that America 
gave us her goods, instead of sending them here in order to get 
paid for them in the things we have to pay with. 

The American example selected by Mr. Forster is a good 
one, but there is one still better. Australia, though not a 
foreign country, still, as a whole, with the partial excep- 
tion of New South Wales, either taxes or is about to tax 
our goods for protective purposes. That is very hard, and 
according to the Reciprocity theory, Great Britain ought to 
whip the Australians into reasonableness, by imposing taxes 
upon their produce in return. Well, let us just see how that 
would work, if Australia and England were the only Powers in 
the world. Australia sends us gold, tallow, wool, and meat, and 
very little else. If we tax the gold, we effect nothing beyond 
making the sovereign dearer, that is, making every article of con- 
sumption just a littleless costly in gold. If we tax tallow, wemake 
it a little more costly to obtain artificial light and the means of 
cleaning ourselves. If we tax wool, we make our clothes by 
so much dearer; and if we tax meat, we reduce by so much 
the amount our people have to eat. And while we are doing 
these things, we reduce by so much the means Australia has 
of paying for our manufactures. For as it is only in gold, 
or tallow, or meat, or wool that she can pay for them, every 
restriction on the use of those articles—and every tax is a 
restriction—diminishes her power of making the payment 
which for the seller is the object of trade. We are cutting 
our own throats all round, taxing the commodities we our- 
selves want, making our manufactures dearer to export, and 
making our customers at the same time poorer, instead of 
richer. On the other hand, if we leave the tariffs alone, or 
use them only to raise revenue, Australia must, before long, 
come round to moderate tariffs also. For as she wants to sell 
her gold, wool, tallow, and meat, she wants to get her price 
for them, and must either take what we have to sell, or go 
entirely without. There is no alternative whatever. She does not 
want her own gold back, and failing gold, she must take our 
produce in some form, or the trade must stop, and she will very 
soon learn to take it in the way in which she can get most of 
it,—that is, untaxed. The example of Australia covers our 
entire trade with the whole world, with a single exception, and 
shows conclusively that there is nothing in Reciprocity except 
a costly and troublesome system of waging a perfectly useless 
war. 

There is, as we have said, a single possible exception to the 
general rule. When a nation, by a system of bounties, so 
fosters a trade that all rival trades of the kind are ruined, it 
may sometimes be worth while to teach it the folly of that 
proceeding, by putting on a duty equal to those bounties. Such 
a duty only prevents the bounties from having their effect, and 
as it were, compels all the rival traders to start fair,—carries 
out, in fact, the principle at the foundation of all our own 
Excise Laws. It would be quite fair, for example, to tax 
French beetroot sugar, for the protection of our own refiners 
and our sugar-growing colonies, up to the level of the bounties 
by which the French Government, for reasons of internal 
politics, encourages the beetroot-grower. But then it must be 
understood that this is done only to secure justice, and 
that it is done at the expense of the consumer, who 
at present benefits by the folly of the French Govern- 
ment. He gets his sugar at less than cost price, and as 
‘that never can be a sound basis for trade, it may be well 
'to make him pay more, while we have some obligation to 
| secure fair treatment to our own colonies ; but still it is the con- 
| sumer who pays the tax, and the object of making him pay is not 
|to benefit the country, but to secure justice or fair-play to a 
particular trade and particular dependencies. As a matter of 
fact, the thing cannot be done, France being protected by the 
most-favoured-nation clause, which prohibits a tax on sugar 
directed against her produce ; and as a matter of policy, it is 
probable that it is not worth doing. Still, there are no doubt 
cases in which the bounty system might be worked to the 
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partial ruin of rival traders, and in which it would be ex- 
pedient to defend them; but this is the only case in which 
reciprocity is a reasonable scheme, and in this instance the coun- 
try had, as a rule, far better wait for the natural effects of time 
and common-sense combined. Once aware of the facts, the 
corn-growers and vine-growers of France would very soon grow 
tired of surrendering part of their earnings, in order that beet- 
growers might have a larger profit than the beet-growers could 
naturally earn for themselves. In every other case, Reciprocity 
is either Protection in a stupid and inconvenient form, because 
a form dependent from day to day on the result of negotiation, 
or it is an excessively cumbrous and costly way of waging a 
hopeless, and indeed almost aimless war. If America wants to 
sell us her corn, she must take something in payment, and that 
* something ” is our export to her. 





THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


HE manner as well as the matter of the Encyclical Letter 
from Leo XIII. to the Catholic Episcopate presents a 
striking contrast to similar documents from the pen of Pius IX. 
The ability of these latter was, on the whole, under-rated in 
this country. The reasoning was often, given the premisses, 
sustained and effective, and the attacks which were freely 
dealt out to the Pope’s enemies had sometimes more point in 
them than the clumsiness of the form allowed to appear. But 
the one conspicuous characteristic which diverted attention from 
everything else was their vituperative volubility. The vocabu- 
lary of the Pope seemed inexhaustible. For every new injury he 
had a new epithet, until at last the even table-land of his abuse 
became so high, that no one part of it seemed raised above the 
rest, The Pope had something fresh in reserve for every fresh 
injury to which he was subjected, but though he was never 
compelled to repeat himself, it was out of his power to im- 
prove on what had gone before. One might almost think that 
Leo XIIL., despairing of ever rivalling his predecessor in the 
style with which Europe was so long familiar, had taken pains 
to write in a way which should leave no room for detailed 
comparisons. The tone of the new Encyclical is throughout 
grave and moderate, There is no violence, no declamation, no 
appeal to Heaven to send down its fires upon a world which, 
in rejecting the Pope, has filled up the measure of its 
iniquity. On the contrary, there is throughout a careful 
avoidance of everything that can give offence. Even the 
Socialists, to condemn whom is the declared object of 
the Encyclical, are condemned, so to say, with discrimination. 
The doctrines attributed to them are so described as to make 
it plain that the Pope has in his mind only the most extreme 
and consistent members of the sect. If Pius IX. had written 
an Encyclical with the same object in view, he would have 
lumped together Liberals of every shade in one common con- 
demnation. Leo XIII. is careful that there shall be no mistake 
as to what he means by Socialism. It is that body of doctrine 
which includes the rejection of marriage; the denial that 
either lawful inheritance, or the labour of the hands, or the 
intellect, or frugal living can create a valid title to property ; 
and the determination to enjoy, if possible, the goods of others 
during that short span of life which is all that man can enjoy 
here or hereafter. Even when he has thus marked out the objects 
of his condemnation, the Pope is on his guard against seeming 
one-sided, The restraining influence of which he preaches the 
necessity deals as much with the “lust of arbitrary rule” as with 
the passions which would overthrow the foundations of civil 
society, and destroy everything which “has been wisely en- 
acted by human and divine laws for the security and adorn- 
ment of life.” If he has a quotation from St. Paul for subjects, 
he has one equally pertinent for Sovereigns from the Book of 
Wisdom. If he reminds the one “that the powers that be 
are ordained of God,” he reminds the other that “ a most severe 
judgment shall be for them that bear rule, for God will not 
accept any man’s person, neither will he stand in awe of any 
man’s greatness, for he hath made the little and the great, 
and he hath equally care of all; but a greater punishment is 
ready for the more mighty.” 

The cartoon in Punch this week is founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the Pope’s meaning which Englishmen are not 
unlikely to fall into. Leo XIII. and Prince Bismarck are 
represented as being for once agreed, and agreed upon the 
necessity of putting down Socialism. That they both see in 
Socialism an enemy to be vanquished is of course true, but in 
this respect they are at one with nine-tenths of European 
society. It is not, however, this general and therefore mean- 


sll 
of the Encyclical. It is really addressed to Prince Bi 
and those who think with him, quite as much as to the Socialists 


themselves. The real drift of the Pope is not to en 
Princes in putting down Socialism with the arm of flesh, byt 
to warn them that the arm of flesh alone cannot be trasted tp 
put it down. “There is,in the Church of Christ,” he gy 
“a power to avert the plague of Socialism which is not to ly 
found in human laws, or in the rigour of magistrates, or in the 
force of arms.” Without Christianity, in the Pope’s opinion, the 
position of the poor does become intolerable. If there isno Church 
to relieve their distresses, to cause homes and hospitals to be 
raised in every part of the world, to shelter, nourish, and 
port them, to admonish the rich to give them of their super. 
fluity under pain of eternal punishment, and to cheer and 
solace their hearts by bidding them look forward to futup 
blessedness, human society “must be agitated by neve. 
ending commotions.” The Encyclical really applies to ciyi] 
and political morality the argument which Mr. Mallock hy 
lately been applying to personal and social morality. Whether 
Christianity be true or false, says Mr. Mallock, you will not 
get. men to be good husbands and good fathers without it, 
Whether Catholicism be true or false, says Leo XIIL, you 
will not get men to be good subjects and good citizens without 
it. In fact, though the language in which it is enforced iy 
different, the argument of the Encyclical is precisely that 
with which we are so well acquainted in the discy. 
sions about Elementary Education. The form of th 
Encyclical belongs to Leo XIII., but the substance of it 
might have been written by Mr. Forster. The school will 
of no avail, the prison will be of no avail, if they stand alone, 
It is only religion that can teach men how to use the first to good 
purpose, and how to keep themselves from getting into the last, 
Does the Pope say nothing, therefore—nothing, that is, of 
real moment—except what might be said by any Christian 
teacher? Not quite. The Encyclical is not only a warni 
to Kings, it is also an invitation to them. Leo XIIL not 
only tells them that they will find their efforts to put down 
Socialism ineffectual without the Church, but he speaks as one 
who can bring to their aid all the forces that the Church can 
command. For the life-time of the present Pope, the great 
card that the Roman Catholic Church always holds in reserve 
will not be played. She will not yet throw aside the hope of 
winning the established and Conservative forces of European 
society back to her side, or ally herself with the destructive 
forces, in the belief that she will have influence enough over 
them to guide and mould them to her own purposes. Leo XIIL 
is at bottom a more Conservative Pope than Pius IX., or rather 
he is a Conservative, while Pius IX. was a Tory. Pius IX. was 
willing enough to be friends with Kings and Emperors, so long 
as they did what he wanted; but if he had been a younger 
man, he might have turned Radical before he had done, and 
tried whether he could not get from the people what Kings 
and Emperors would no longer give him. It is not an experi- 
ment that stands much chance of being tried, because to 
try it requires a younger man than Popes often are, but 
the possibility that it may some day be made will 
continue to give interest to each successive Conclave. 
It was probable from the first, it is certain since the appear- 
ance of the Encyclical, that Leo XIII. has no leanings in this 
direction. His policy is different from that of Pius IX., be 
cause it is directed as far as possible to healing the breach 
which Pius IX. had made between the Vatican and so many 
Temporal Courts. In the eyes of Pius IX., an established 
Government went for nothing, except in so far as he thoughtit 
likely that he could obtain something from it. In the eyes of 
Leo XIIL., an established Government is in itself venerable. 
It is an institution with which the Church must always desire 
to be associated, and to which she can never become more than 
passively hostile, and that only when “ the mandates of legisla- 
tors and princes sanction or order aught repugnant to the 
divine or natural law.” It may be prudent for the Pope to 
avow this moderate and rational Conservatism, and undoubt- 
edly in avowing it he is giving utterance to his genuine 
opinions. But though a prudent and honest line, it 
is not an exciting one. It proves the new Pope to be 
reasonable and moderate, alike as a politician and as am 
ecclesiastic, but then reason and moderation are scarcely 
the qualities which leave their mark on a Pontificate. It is 
probable that Leo XIII. will persevere in the line he has 
marked out for himself, because he conscientiously believes it 
to be the right one; but there is no likelihood of its being 
strikingly successful. Before the Church can make her co 





ingless agreement that is the distinctive or important feature 
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peared 

alarity with the masses, and though it is by no means 
clear that she may not yet achieve this, she will hardly find 
that the sensible Conservatism of Leo XIII. has brought her 


much nearer her end. 








TEMPER IN TRADE. 

OTHING is more curious, in this dispute between the Stores 
and the Shops, than the amount of temper which the 
advocates of either side import into the controversy, and the 
quantity of nonsense in which they consequently indulge. The 
shopkeepers seem to be the worst, for at their meeting on Mon- 
day they made the mistake of formulating their complaints in a 
set of speeches and resolutions, but the Housewives are not very 
far behind them. As a matter of fact, most women who deal 
with the Stores deal with them because they perceive, or think, 
that they thereby save some money. They know quite well that 
the articles they get are either what they would get at the shops, 
or just a little inferior ; that the trouble involved in going to the 
Stores is considerable, that the loss of time is great, and that they 
give up the conveniences of wide choice, of the ‘‘ call for orders,” and 
of the nominally free delivery. Nevertheless, they go to the Stores, 
because money is valuable, and a reputation for economical manage- 
mentis pleasant, and the husband is ratherstingy, ora little pressed ; 
and the trouble is of a kind they think nothing of, being shop- 
ping, after all, and the difficulty of delivery can be managed, and 
the articles supplied are good enough to pass with a few 
defensive words, and ‘‘ quite good enough, my dear, for our ex- 
travagant servants!” But they will very rarely admit that the 
motive is purely economy, and very often are moved by impulses 
with which economy has little to do. ‘I have quarrelled with 
my tradespeople, and so I go tothe Stores.” ‘I never know, if the 
tradesmen call, who is or is not in the kitchen, and so I go to the 
Stores.” ‘‘ My servants have too much to say to the shops, and 
so I go to the Stores.” It never occurs to such good managers to 
think that if they would take the same personal trouble in going 
to the shops that they take in going to the Stores, most of the 
grievances of which they complain would at once be remedied. 
The Shopkeepers will not offer them vails, any more than the 
Stores will, nor can the cook and housemaid follow them to flirt in 
the shops, any more than in the Stores. These arguments are, how- 
ever, reasonable, compared with others which are often employed. 
Many women, and for that matter, many men too, have a curious 
kind of spite at tradesmen, and especially small tradesmen, for 
making money, and a latent notion that prices ought to be in some 
way arranged so that the purchasers shall have some other veto 
upon the matter than merely rejecting or neglecting the goods. 
They want to hiss, instead of leaving the theatre. Men do not care if 
their wine-merchant grows rich, indeed rather approve that evidence 
that he sells good wine, and neither men nor women are provoked 
if huge shopkeepers, like Shoolbred, or Marshall and Snelgrove, 
or Meekiag, die millionaires ; but if the nearest tradesman makes 
money, there is a chorus of complaint and a distinct sense of 
annoyance, because ‘* he must have made it out of them.” High 
charges are treated not as blunders, but as positive offences, as 
if the tradesman had contracted to take a shilling and were ask- 
ing eighteenpence. The notion that a tradesman with no mono- 
poly has a right to charge what he pleases, if he only states his 
charge beforehand, and gives the quality he says he gives, is one 
which it seems impossible to instil, and one which in the case of 
the indispensable tradesmen elicits in conversation open resentment. 
We do not exaggerate when we say that in a large number of 
middle-class households in London butchers are positively 
hated for their charges, and that the appearance of any one of 
them in the Gazette would be received as at once a pleasant item 
of news, and a proof that his prices were exorbitant. They are 
regarded as usurers are,—as extortioners, who have no right to 
charge what they like, evil persons, who live and thrive on the 
hecessities of their fellow-creatures. We verily believe that if an 
Aristocratic Butchers’ Store were opened in West London to- 
morrow, and sold second-class meat at ordinary prices, hundreds 
of housewives, accustomed to first-class meat, would buy their 
meat there, “just to read those butchers a lesson!” The busi- 
hess of providing for a house is regarded not as an ordinary bit 
of work, to be performed on business principles, but as a regu- 
lated social war, in which an enemy has to be defeated, in which 
it is quite legitimate to hate that enemy, and in which the Store 
18 a kind of elephantine ally. All this while, the very women 
who grow so hot over their grievances know perfectly well that 
the competition amongst tradesmen is of the bitterest kind ; that 
not one in ten has such a reputation that he can stand on his 








name, and ‘‘make his own charges;” that the whole class has 
been dragooned into a demeanour expressing a servility visible 
in no other class, and that there is no reasonable form of service 
which a ready-money customer, who will wait to be served, say, 
a tenth of the time he waits at the Stores, will not to a certainty 
secure. 

The tradesmen are just as unreasonable, and much more 
foolish in their way of proclaiming it. We read the speeches 
made and resolutions passed at the Westminster mecting on Mon- 
day from end to end, with a single feeling of astonishment that 
decent men, presumably of standing among their followers, and 
managing their own businesses with credit, could allow irritation 
to make them so exceedingly silly. From first to last, the speakers 
produced but one argument with any reason in it at all, and that 
was that a single co-operative store, the Civil Service Supply 
Association, did not pay Income-tax, and should be made to pay 
it. It was admitted that all the others paid it, but this one, it was 
stated, did not, owing, we presume, either to its abstaining from 
profit or investing profit in stock, and this grievance was repeated 
and descanted on over and over again. Of course it is a griev- 
ance, and one that should be instantly remedied, but it was 
scarcely sufficient to justify the anger which breathes in every 
one of thespeeches. The speakers quite foamed as they denounced 
the Civil Servants, who, they say, draw their pay from the trades- 
men, do no work, get superannuation allowances too early, and then 
compete with the tradesmen in their own market. Do the trades- 
men really mean that the Civil Servants should not invest their 
spare cash, when they have any, in Joint-Stock undertakings? Not 
a bit of it, for it was explicitly stated, without dissent from the 
meeting, that if the Stores were made Joint-Stock concerns, there 
would be nothing to complain of! That means, we suppose, 
that the tradesmen could then buy the shares, for in any other 
sense the remark is nonsensical. The Stores are Joint-Stock 
concerns already, and some of them Joint-Stock concerns with 
unlimited liability, too, as in some evil day their shareholders may 
possibly find out. Or do they mean that it is wrong for Civil 
Servants to employ their leisure in overlooking the accounts of 
such concerns? Apparently they do, for they want Parlia- 
ment to stop it, and even to increase the hours of labour 
and the amount of work of the Civil Servants, with that 
especial view. We will say nothing of the certainty that such a 
rule would compel the State to pay better wages, and there- 
fore pro tanto to tax the tradesmen more, and just ask 
the complainants a single question,—Will they submit to 
the same rule themselves? They say they have not 
enough to do, and that one reason why the Stores make 
money is that their shopmen have never “to kick their 
heels,” being employed from morning to night ; and they ought, 
therefore, on their own principles, to have longer hours and 
more work. Will they support a Bill enforcing that, and com- 
pelling every tradesman or shopman not at work to copy out the 
Times’ odvertisements, and forbidding him to use his leisure for 
any money-making purpose? We know they will not, and in 
what respect has a man who sells his labour to them through 
the State less right to his liberty than a man who sells his 
labour to them direct? ‘If any proof were wanting that the 
speakers were influenced by anger rather than reason, it would 
be found in this,—that their objection extended to manage- 
ment by retired Civilians and Army officers. Do they really mean 
to say that every holder of a life-annuity in England should be 
debarred from opening a shop? Because a “ superannuated ” 
Civilian or a retired General is neither more nor less than a life 
annuitant, who bought his annuity with his work, instead of with 
his cash ; or, to put it in another way, who paid for his annuity every 
year the difference between his market-value and his wages, in- 
stead of paying one lump-sum. The argument is perfectly foolish, 
as foolish as that of the tradesman who wrote to all the dignified 
clergy to say that if the Clergy started a Clerical Store the trades- 
men would no longer go to church. We are not exaggerating in 
the least. Here is the letter, though, as we do not want to de- 
prive the writer of clerical or any other custom, we do not give 
the name :— 


“ Is it possible that the Clergy of the Church of England are about to 
alienate themselves from the great trading portions of their congrega- 
tions by establishing a Clerical Co-operative Store (which appears to be 
now on foot)? If so, do they expect their collections or offertories to be 
kept up to the necessary standard? Who will provide tho requisite 
funds for the many good and charitable institutions connected with the 
Church? Surely they must have lost sight of that important item, as 
it cannot be supposed the tradesmen thus injured in their various busi- 
nesses will continue their subscriptions (in fact, they will not be able 
to). Besides, will it not tend to sow seeds of discord, and so prevent 
many of them from attending church at all? I, as a churchwarden of 
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four years’ experience, feel that it will. In fact, I believe such action 
will prove extremely detrimental, both from a religious and social point 
of view.” 

Does the writer of that circular bargain with God to wor- 
ship him on condition of ten per cent? ‘The tradesmen appear, 
above all, provoked that the Stores should be called ‘ Civil- 
Service Stores,” and ‘*Army and Navy Stores,” alleging that 
such grand names give prestige to such undertakings, and 
should be put a stop to. How many of themselves take the 
greatest names in England, and write up ‘ Northumberland 
House,” or ‘* Devonshire House,” or ‘‘ Abergavenny House,” 
over their doors, as if their shops were kept by Percies, or 
Cavendishes, or Nevilles? Is that practice—quite unobjection- 
able, and a survival of the old practice of putting up signs—to 
be putastop toalso? Or is everybody, except a retired General, 
to be entitled to call himself an ‘‘Army and Navy shopman?” We 
think we may assure the tradesmen that the prestige of Civilians 
in dealing in raisins, and of the Army and Navy in selling 
scrub-brushes, is not great enough to make their rivals in those 
occupations seriously uneasy. Orif they are uneasy, let them adopt 
the same device. Let them all subscribe, and start the ‘ Only 
Orthodox Ecclesiastical Store,” and sell everything, from cassocks 
to mouse-traps, and we venture to say clergymen and their wives 
will buy their goods just as readily, if they are cheap and good, 
as if the shareholders were all Bishops and Deans, as if Pre- 
bendaries served the counter, and Minor Canons drove all the 
delivering-carts. The good housewives who make the fortune of 
tradesmen sometimes talk a great deal of nonsense, but they will not 
buy dear tape because a retired Commissioner will earn a farthing 
by it, or take bad tea because a General signs the prospectus of 
the big shop which sells it. The remedy for the tradesmen lies 
there,—in starting Stores of their own, under any name they can 
devise, say, the ‘‘ United Anti-Civil Service, Army, Navy, and 
Church Mammoth Stores,” and not in Parliament, which will 
no more interfere with Co-operation than with commerce, or 
with the Civil-Service Supply Association than with the Fore- 
Street Warehouse. The shopkeepers were so angry that they 
talked of the ‘ middle-classes” as if they had never heard of 
‘*the Monarch and the Multitude,” and threatened the Civilians 
with Parliamentary vengeance as if we were still living under a 
£10 suffrage. If we had been, they might perhaps have passed a 
Tradesmen Protection Act, binding all servants of the Crown by 
oath never to deal at a shop not owned by an individual, and 
perhaps the First Lord of the Admiralty would have attended 
their meeting ; but as it is, they are only asserting rather foolishly 
the Englishman’s right to grumble, whenever the money does not 
come in, 





AN OLD-WORLD AGNOSTIC.* 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S popular book on Hume deals less 
with the person and more with the thinker than we could 

have wished. He has made it rather a medium for the defence 
and completion of Hume’s philosophical negations, than for the 
delineation of that first of the Agnostics as aman. Neverthe- 
less, there is a certain interest in seeing the Agnostic of the 
eighteenth century as he is represented and supplemented by the 
Agnostic of the nineteenth. And perhaps the most curious of 
the differences between them is the characteristic difference of 
temperament. Hume was a thinker who was, in the proper 
sense of the word, a sceptic. We do not mean that his judgment 
remained suspended, forit is pretty clear that, so far as it was made 
up at all, it was made up in the same sense as that of the modern 
Agnostics. But while the modern Agnostics go into the matters 
they discuss, with a certain ardour and scorn for compromise that 
belongs to the temperament of belief,—or disbelief,—and not to 
the temperament which delights to pronounce problems insoluble. 
it is clear that Hume’s temperament was perfectly adapted to the 
tone of his philosophy. He found most problems insoluble, and 
was rather pleased than otherwise to find them insoluble. He 
sympathised neither with the Conservative nor with the Destruc- 
tive school of philosophy. If he detested anything in the world, 
it was the fanaticism of people who held any view with passion, 
It pleased him to think out a system which tended to make the 
links of conviction run looser in the mind than before, so that you 
might regard even error, so long as it was not fanatically held, 
with more indifference. Hume liked to see life easy-going. He 
lived before the days of ‘‘the earnest school ;” and that school 
would have incurred his serious displeasure. He was a sort of 
philosophical Horace, with modern Edinburgh for his favourite 





* English Men of Letters. Edited by Jobn Morley. Hume. London: Macmillan. 
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city, in place of ancient Rome. He would not haye it 
approved Professor Huxley’s zealous sincerity. He 

have regarded with sad surprise the declamatory character 
Professor ‘T'yndall’s polemic against the superstitious belief i) 
the soul as a separate entity, and his tendency to become enthy. 
siastic and eloquent on the prospect of all our present ¢ 

vanishing like a wreath of morning cloud in ‘‘ the infinite azure of 
the past.” Hume would have said probably that while he agreed 
fairly with these thinkers, he could hardly enter into the inappro. 
priate warmth of their emotions concerning opinions 80 well caley. 
lated to cool down rather than to raise human enthusiasm, jy 
system was adapted,—and evidently this was one of its grey 
merits in Hume’s eyes,—to lower the general temperature of 
human conviction. After steeping yourself in his life and 

if you have the art of entering for the time into the spizitg 
your author, you come out decidedly tepid,—a kindly cynic,—gy 
easy-going Conservative,—a sceptic who likes to sacrifice to the 
decencies,—a utilitarian who defers to the high authority o 
Custom, a moderate epicure who is as proud of his cook as hei 
of his moderation, a scorner of popular passion, a careful apolo. 
gist for intelligent despotism, with a liking for studious temper, 
for agreeable vanity, for profound inquisitiveness, and for amiable 
and complacent incredulity. ‘‘ Doctor,” Hume said to his physician 
during his last illness, when that gentleman proposed to tella 
friend that his patient was recovering, ‘‘as I believe you would 
not choose to tell anything but the truth, you had better tell hin 
that I am dying as fast as my enemies, if I have any, could 
wish, and as easily and cheerfully as my best friends could 
desire.” He pleased himself in his last illness with suggesting 
the excuses he might offer to Charon for delaying the last voyage, 
and Charon’s replies,—‘‘ I thought I might say to him, ‘ Good 
Charon, I have been correcting my works for a new edition, 
Allow me a little time, that I may see how the public receivesmy 
alterations.’ But Charon would answer, ‘ When you have seen 
the effect of them, you will be for making other alterations. There 
will be no end of such excuses, so, honest friend, please step into 
the boat.’ But I might urge, ‘ Have a little patience, good Cha- 
ron; [ have been endeavouring to open the eyes of the public, 
If I live a few years longer, I may have the satisfaction of seeing 
the downfall of the prevailing systems of superstition.’ But 
Charon would then lose all temper and decency,—*‘ You loitering 
rogue, that will not happen these many hundred years. Do you 
fancy I will grant you a leave for so longatime? Get into the boat 
this instant, you lazy, loitering rogue.’” This was within a week 
or two of Hume’s death, when he was as certain of the approach 
of the end as every sign of it could make one whose intelligence 
was far above any vain clinging to false hopes. But Profesor 
Huxley is not quite as proud of the tepid temper of his favoutite 
philosopher as he is of his intellectual negations, and he failsto 
paint the reflection of the man’s system in his character as he might 
easily have painted it. The spiritual lukewarmness of the grest 
sceptic’s kindly nature is a good deal ignored in his sketch. He does, 
indeed, give us Madame d’Epinay’s amusing account of Hume 
acting the Sultan in a French charade between two of the prettiest 
women of Paris, who were impersonating the slaves of his 
seraglio :—*‘‘ Il les regarde attentivement, il se frappe le ventre et 
les genoux & plusieurs reprises, et ne trouve jamais autre chow 
a leur dire que,—‘ Eh bien! mes demoiselles. Eh bien! vous 
voila donc. Eh bien! vous voila! vous voila ici!’ Cette phrase 
dure un quart d’heure, sans qu'il pit en sortir. Une d’elles,® 
leva d’impatience. ‘Ah!’ dit-elle, ‘je m’en étais bien doutée, et 
homme n’est bon qu’a manger du veau!’” But this story only 
represents Hume’s stiffness and awkwardness of manner, not the 
lukewarmness of his whole temperament. There seems to have 
been but one sentiment in Hume’s life which rose at all to the 
point of ardour, and that was hatred of the English. ‘I am 
delighted,” he wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot, ‘to see the daily and 
hourly progress of madness and folly and wickedness in England. 
‘The consummation of these qualities are the true ingredients for 
making a fine narrative in history, especially if followed by some 
signal and ruinous convulsion, as I hope will soon be the case 
with that pernicious people.” But Hume’s ardour on this om 
point is probably nothing but the reverse side of his frigidity 
almost everything else in the world. What he evidently detested in 
the English was not merely their capacity for popular enthusias®, 
but their incapacity for appreciating assaults upon it. His de- 
fence of the Tudors and Stuarts fell dead in England. The English 
were not interested in it. They would not even consider it 
They simply ignored Mr. Hume's demonstration that they ought 
not to have been what they were,—and this he bitterly resented. 





He could endure intellectual acrimony much better than a cap® 
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ee 
city for enthusiasm combined with pachydermatous inability to 
feel his attacks. Evidently, he sincerely wished to see the 
ish punished, and severely punished, for the thick-skinned- 
ness of their religious and political fanaticism,—for the indiffer- 
ence which they appeared to entertain towards the frigid Scotch 
critic, who 80 vainly threw cold-water on their principles and 
their conduct. 

Hume’s whole tendency as a philosophic thinker was of a kind to 
relax the tension of human life, and attenuate the importance of all 
human phenomena. He (like Professor Huxley) had no belief in 
any real ego behind the phenomena of impressions and memory. 
«What we call a mind,” he said, “is nothing but a heap or col- 
lection of different perceptions, united together by certain rela- 
tions, and supposed, though falsely, to be endowed with a perfect 
simplicity and identity.” Professor Huxley blames him for the 
“nothing but” in this sentence, but adds that though a mind 
may be more than this, we can know nothing more of it than 
that it is this. ‘That comes, we suppose, to much the same thing. 
Certainly, an ordinary judge of such matters would say that 
to reduce, or try to reduce, our conception of the mind to a series 
of perceptions united together,—not in relations, but by relations 
(whatever that may mean),—is to attempt to dissolve in thought 
that which is essentially one, into loose fragments. It is a defini- 
tion that forgets altogether to account for the word “I.” How 
can there be a perception without a percipient? But Hume gets 
rid of the percipient, or rather, merges the percipient in the per- 
ception. To Hume, the idea of self meant nothing but the idea 
of all the successive states of feeling which any man can 
remember. But which is the remembering and which the 
remembered element, in all these loose links, he never ex- 
plained. And when he defines pride and humility as an ‘idea 
of ourselves,” which is, in the one case, ‘‘ advantageous,” and in 
the other, ‘‘ disadvantageous,” what he ought to mcan is simply 
this,—that the proud man, in running over all the train of his 
own memories (not, mind, of those memories specially apper- 
taining to what an ordinary man would call himself, because it 
is the whole train of all his memories which, according to 
Hume, constitutes himself), feels a certain resultant sensation 
of pleasure; while a humble man feels a resultant sensation of 
pain. Yet Hume was not and could not be consistent with 
his own theory, in this attempt to dissolve the necklace into its 
component beads and their relations to each other. For he says 
expressly, ‘‘ When self enters not into the consideration, there is 
no room for either pride or humility ;” why, according to him, self 
must enter into the consideration of any conscious state, whatever 
it be,—the idea of self being to him only the idea of the whole 
seriesof these consciousstates, so that Hume has no sooner resolved 
self into its elements, than he, with extravagant inconsistency, 
begins to distinguish the elements by their more or less close 
relation to self. It is just the same with his philosophy of cause. 
Cause is to him nothing but a uniform antecedent. He denies 
that there is anything but superstition in the notion that any sort 
of power passes from the cause into the effect. He believes that 
when I talk of controlling my thoughts, what I really mean is 
that a certain feeling of effort is followed by a change in the 
direction of my thoughts, just as one moment of time is 
followed by the next, or one grain of sand in the hour- 
glass by its successor, but in no other sense at all; 
and that the idea which most men import into the 
word “control” is a pure chimera. Hence Hume's causal philo- 
sophy is the anticipation of the causal philosophy of the Posi- 
tivists; it explodes causal philosophy, and gives the idea of 
“cause,” as distinguished from the idea of uniform antecedent, 
notice to quit the mind altogether ;—only unluckily, it stays. 


But though H tries t ] the knot 
ore mage big -vndlerings er ncag en —mappia | and the seventh 705,894 ; what are all the intermediate terms ?— 


effect, when dealing with the philosophy of cause, he, like other 
Agnostics, takes refuge in that knot, as if he had never trifled with 





it, when he comes to attempt to rid himself of what seems to 
him the nightmare of free-will. ‘Then he declares that if there 
were such a thing as free-will, all responsibility would be at an 


end. Why? Because unless an action be ascribed to the char- | 


acter of the man who commits it, the man cannot be said to be 
responsible for that act. 
“ascribed,” is implied in invariable consequence to an invariable 


antecedent, you might as well talk of ‘“ ascribing” one moment | 


of time to the preceding moment, as of ascribing an action to the 
state of character which preceded it. ‘The truth is, Hume and the 
Necessarians find it so much more important to untie the knot of 


real human responsibility, than even to relax the intellectual relation 


between cause and effect, that, in order to do away with free-will, 
they largely avail themselves of the very idea of causal connec- 


Well, but if all that is meant by | 


tion between the uniform antecedent and the uniform consequent, 
which they had previously endeavoured to exorcise, as one of the 
most unaccountable of human superstitions. 
philosophy was like his mental philosophy. 
sible to the force of the argument from design, but the most that 
he inferred from it was that there was a First Cause, whose nature 
‘*probably bears some remote analogy to human intelligence.” 
He disbelieved, as we know from his argument on miracles, the 
historical character of revelation, and yet, in his arguments on 
natural religion, he always refers somewhat jesuitically to revela- 
tion as the only source of anything that could be called know- 
ledge concerning the nature of God. 
taught that the idea of self must be broken up into a loose 
string of perceptions ; that the idea of cause and effect must be 
broken up into a loose string of antecedents and consequents, 
connected by nothing but their invariable order ; that the idea 
of will must be broken up into the conception of inward cause, 
i.e. of inward expectation of antecedence and consequence; and 
that the idea of God must be 
generalisation from the actual phenomena of the world,—good 
and evil, pleasure and pain, virtue and vice, being all equally 
taken into account, in the facts from the study of which we rise to 
the idea of an intelligent First Cause. In other words, he reduced, 
to the best of his ability, the sense of personality, the conception 
of causality, the principle of responsibility, and the principle of 
worship to the ghosts of themselves; and thus left life a pallid 
thing of little meaning, which ought to be taken easily,—of 
which mode of dealing with it Hume at least undoubtedly set 
an excellent example. 


Hume's religious 
Ile was not insen- 


In a word, Hume 


resolved into a doubtful 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LATE MR. G. P. BIDDER. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SrecraTor.”) 








Srr,—The notices which have recently appeared in your paper 
with respect to the late Mr. George Bidder have induced me to 
hunt out an old pamphlet which I have possessed for many years, 
and a few extracts from which you may possibly consider a 
welcome addition to what you have already published. 
pamphlet of thirty-four pages, and contains a large number of 
questions proposed to George Bidder, at various places, in the 
years 1816-19, i.e., from the eleventh to the fourteenth year of his 
age. 
are “‘M. Bryan and Co., Bristol,” and I should suppose the 
pamphlet was published about 1820, 
which the questions were propounded are usually given, and very 
frequently the names of the proposers (amongst whom are ‘the 
late Queen,” the Duke of Kent, and several schoolmasters) ; the 
answers given by Bidder are appended, with the addition, in many 
instances, of the time the operation took him to perform. 
In short, the account has every appearance of being trustworthy. 


Itisa 


The title-page is unfortunately missing, but the printers 


The times and places at 


With your permission, I will give specimens, taken from each year 


in succession :— 


1816 (10 years of age). What is the interest of £4,444 for 


4,444 days, at 44 per cent. per annum ?—Answer, in 2 minutes, 


—£2,434 16s. 544. 

1817 (10 years of age). How long would a cistern 1 mile cube 
be filling, if receiving from a river 120 gallons per minute without 
intermission ?—Answer, in 2 minutes,—years 14,300, days 285, 
hours 12, minutes 46. 

1818 (11 years of age). Divide 468,592,413,563 by 9,076.— 
Answer, within 1 minute,—51,629,838, 

There are 7 numbers in geometrical progression, the first is 6, 


Answer, in 1 minute,—42; 294; 2,058; 14,406; 100,842. 

1818 (12 years of age). If the pendulum of a clock vibrates 
the distance of 9} inches in a second of time, how many inches 
will it vibrate in 7 years, 14 days, 2 hours, 1 minute, 56 seconds, 
each year being 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 55 seconds ?— 
Answer, in less than a minute,—2,165,625,744} inches. 

1819 (13 years of age). What is the cube root of 
897,339,273,974,002,153 ?—Answer, in 2} minutes,—964,537. 
To find a number whose cube less 19 multiplied by its cube shall 
be equal to the cube of 6.—Answer, instantly,—3. 

No date is assigned to the following :—“ The following ques- 
tion was put by Sir William Herschel, at Slough, near Windsor, 
to Master Bidder, and answered in one minute :—‘ Light travels 
from the sun to the earth in 8 minutes, and the sun being 
98,000,000 of miles off, if light would take 6 years and 4 months 
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travelling at the same rate from the nearest fixed star, how far is 
that star from the earth, reckoning 365 days and 6 hours to each 
year, and 28 days to each month ?’—Answer, 40,633,740,000,000 
miles.” 

To one of the questions, the following note is appended :— 

“ The proposer observed that the answer was not correct; the boy 
said it was, and requested the proposer to work his sum over again. 
During the operation, George said he was certain he was right, for he 
had worked it in another way, and before the proposer found that he 
was wrong, and that the boy was right, the latter told the company 
that he had calculated it by a third mode !—W. Saint, Norwich.” 

I will give only one other example :—“‘ A gentleman in London 
inquired of George how many bulls’ tails would reach to the moon, 
He immediately answered, ‘ One,—if it was long enough !’” 

In a recent article in the Spectator, it was implied that the 
powers of Bidder were undoubtedly surpassed by those of Zerah 
Colburn or Colborne. The following extract from the pamphlet 
goes to show that the contrary was the case :— 

Extract From A Lonpon Mornine Parer.—“ A few days since, a 
meeting took place between the Devonshire youth, George Bidder, and 
the American youth, Zerah Colborne, before a party of gentlemen, to 
ascertain their calculating comprehensions, The Devonshire boy 
having answered a variety of questions in a satisfactory way, a gentle- 
man proposed one to Zerah Colborne, viz.,—If the globe is 24,912 
miles in circumference, and a balloon travels 3,878 feet in a minute, 
how long would it be in travelling round the world? After nine minutes’ 
consideration, he felt himself incompetent to give the answer. The same 
question being given to the Devonshire boy, the answer he returned 
in two minutes, viz..—23 days, 13 hours, 18 min., was received with 
marks of great applause. Many other questions were proposed to the 
American boy, all of which he refused answering, while young Bidder 
readily replied to all. A handsome subscription was collected for the 
Devonshire youth.” 

If I am not trespassing unduly on your space, I should like to 
conclude with one other amusing extract :— 

Impromptu.—Addressed to the wonderful phenomenon of England, 
on witnessing his astonishing, accurate, and almost instantaneous 
mental calculation :— 

‘ Aethalides’ great powers you boast, 
And were the Muse of Numbers lost, 
I'd vow where Jove had hid her; 
Were such numeric talents sold, 
Had I a mine of paltry gold, 
I would become a Bidder.’ 

February 13th, 1816. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LEO XIII. ON REBELLION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Archer Gurney thinks that the Pope is endeavouring 
‘*to advance in the direction of true order and liberty ;” and you 
call the Encyclical ‘‘ a very sensible sort of document.” As the 
text was not, I believe, published in England until last Friday, 
you may not have had time for its full consideration ; and I still 
hope to see this view replaced by a very different one, in next 
week's Spectator. To me, Leo’s last move seems a bid for alliance 
with the Princes against the people,—a proposed scheme for the 
repression of aspirations which are inconvenient to the Vatican 
and the Palaces. 

I am neither Socialist, Communist, nor Nihilist, so far as I un- 
derstand the current definitions of those rather vague terms; but 
I cannot regard a hand-shaking by Leo and Bismarck, across the 
scourged backs of the Socialists, as ‘‘an advance of great pro- 
mise.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epsom, January 18th, 


J.T. B. 


Cuar.es M. Osmonp. 


M. W. M. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,— Permit me to remark that the Pope, whose teaching in the 
recent Encyclical is, as you observe, ‘* rather Conservative,” holds 
the doctrine about rebellion which is held by the great majority 
of Catholic divines. There are some, however, of great authority, 
whose teaching is a little different. I do not know that you can 
make much of the ‘Irish Rebellion of 1848.” Its area was so 
limited that it could not fairly be called an Irish movement, in the 
sense that the people of Ireland generally took part in it. There 
were Catholics engaged in it, no doubt; but I hardly think that 
any of them, qua Catholic, could be described as ‘‘ admirable.” 
Very few prominent ecclesiastics (certainly no Bishop) manifested 
any sympathy with them. Father Kenyon, of Templederry, is said 
to have shut his door upon those whom his writings were thought 
to have stirred into action, when they were outlaws and fugitives. 

I must say, in candour, at the same time, that your remark 
about “ Catholic rebellions” seems very apposite to the case of 
Belgium, Most of us have seen the monument to Count de 





tt — 
Mérode, in the Church of Ste. Gudule, at Brussels. [ 
whether Mgr. Pecci, when Nuncio in that capital, would hayg 
expressed to members of the De Mérode family precisely the same 
opinions as Leo XIII. now teaches. This is by no means to by 
taken as implying that Leo XIIL is wrong, or that I think hip 
s0.—I am, Sir, &c., ViramM IMPENDERE Vepo, 





FATE AND FREE-WILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Is it against your rules to allow a brief comment op 
“J. W.’s” forcible argument for Free-will, in the secong 
part of his most interesting dialogue? ‘Theletes” says :— 
‘¢T feel, when I have done wrong, that I have done something 
I could have avoided,—the accusation of conscience directeq 
against that which I mean when I speak of myself” 
Admirably stated, first expressing our sense of freedom ip 
choosing, and then giving the interpretation of that sense, 
namely (in the case of wrong-doing), the moral reproach againgt 
the self as agent. Now, I say that all the Determinist theory ig 
therein contained. The reproach is ultimately against the agent 
The agent gives rise to the act of choice, not the act to the 
agent; the act flows from, presupposes and is the evidence of, 
the character of the agent. We reproach ourselves for being such 
agents as to choose the good so feebly, or the bad so readily, 
We accept the responsibility of what we are, as evidenced by 
what we choose; and in this, our moral responsibility consists 
But the theory that the moral validity of this reproach depends 
solely on the power of the agent to choose otherwise than he 
does choose, and not on the character of the agent choosing. — 
this, which is the Free-will theory, supposes that the act gives 
rise to the agent, inasmuch as it supposes that the act gives 
character to an otherwise characterless agent. For if the act 
neither determined nor was determined by the character of the 
agent, it would have no connection with it, and would not be 
the agent’s act at all. On this theory, therefore, there must bea 
perfectly ‘* free” act, before the agent has any moral character at 
all, which is a hysterun-proteron, contravening the old-established 
maxim of good-sense,— Operari sequitur esse. 

Now, once suppose an agent with a character performing the 
act of choice, and the act is no longer “‘ free,” but necessarily de- 
termined by the agent’s character. In other words, an act per- 
fectly free would be an act flowing from a perfectly characterless 
agent, which is a non-entity. Therefore, no act is perfectly free. 
An agent may be free,—namely, from external influence, but not 
free from his own nature and character. His freest acts are 
those which are determined solely by himself. 

When, therefore, in retrospect, the agent says unconditionally, 
“I could have done otherwise,” he is mentally putting himself 
back into the moment of actual choice, the position in which he 
had the sense of freedom above described and interpreted. And 
he is not warranted in converting, in the retrospect, that sense of 
freedom into a supposed fact of freedom from the influence of his 
own character. ‘The whole validity of moral responsibility 
depends on the necessary connection between the character of the 
agent and the character of his act.—I am, Sir, &c., 

January 20th. Suapwortu H. Hopesoy. 


(Mr. Hodgson makes ‘‘ the whole validity: of moral responai- 
bility ” consist in the necessary connection between the character 
and the act which proceeds from it,—in other words, he makes 4 
plant validly responsible for the nature of its blossoms and seeds. 
This is turning language upside down. As we have admitted 
into our columns a dialogue the tendency of which is to the Free- 
will conclusion, we think it only fair to admit one reply froma 
thinker as distinguished as Mr. Shadworth Hodgson; but we 
must decline to open our columns further, to a controversy on 
the interminable argument between Necessity and Free-will.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Will you permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy in the 
review of ‘The Garden at Monkholme,” which appeared in the 
Spectator of January 11th? It is there implied that Mr. Donald- 
son was a lawyer, and that a (supposed) legal opinion is hazarded 
on the discovered will. 

Mr. Donaldson was merely trustee and friend of the testator, 
and explains :—‘‘ I missed seeing the only solicitor within a con- 
venient distance, and returned home without having ascertained 
anything at all.” So that the personages acted in an emergency, 
on their own unqualified judgment of a legal difficulty. With 
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apologies for troubling you about so slight a misapprehension, — 


Lam, Sir, &c., 
Carington House, Pendlebury, January 14th. 


ANNIE ARMITT. 








POETRY. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
I. 
Cup! with the soft hymn by a father’s bed 
Sung soothing ;—Maiden! whose bright face did stir 
All our rough England with the love of her, 
For the dear help she gave the aching head 
Of our good Queen—beyond all sung or said 
Of fair adventure and of golden skies, 
The morning dawned for those delighted eyes ;— 
Woman most happy, most serenely wed! 
Is there aught better, aught that angels care 
To look on more intently as they pass, 
In their ascension to the sea of glass, 
‘Than lives thus delicate, thus supremely fair ?— 
In double coronation, double state, 
Twice beautified, twice crown’d, by birth and Fate. 


II. 

Sweet watcher by the wounded,—undefiled 
Pitier, in whom Earth's fallen might behold 
The chrystal’s purity, without its cold,— 

Pale, passionate weeper o’er a princely child— 

Thoughtful and thorough learner of the mild 
But ditficult lesson charity can unfold— 
Calm, honest thinker, gently over-bold, 

Who for a little trod the glacial wild 

Of Doubt, but found it more than doubly sweet 
After the silence of the awful space, 

After the absence of Christ’s living Face, 
To clasp with her cut hands the bleeding feet ! 
More beauty than in Beauty's self may be 

In thought-won faith and sorrow angels see. 


Ill. 

The brightness and the shadow finely blent, 
The beauty and the sorrow, all the twin 
Delight and desolation have pass’d in 

Behind the veil, and our Princess present, 

Not with the white face of a monument, 
But with a wondrous look of vanish’d sin, 
And such serenity as only win 

Souls that have fought their way to full content. 
So be she seen by love that ne’er forgets, 

Pathetic with such pathos as God wills, 

But a fair influence, soothing all regrets, 

A presence on the happy Highland hills, 

A memory like the breath of violets, 

In letters from a land that sunshine fills. 


Palace, Derry, 1878. Wiiuram Derry Anp Rapnor. 





SONNET. 
[From the Provengale of Jordi, a Troubadour of the Thirteenth Century.) 


“ Mals é plazer que dins moun cor sentisse.” 


© soy and pain that I in heart perceive, 
Now most desired, and most detested now ! 
0 joy that killest, pain that bidd’st me live ! 
If Love thou art not, what and whence art thou ? 


Joy can I that which bringeth pain believe? 
Pain can 1 that which bringeth joy avow? 

© pain that pleasest, joy that bidd’st me grieve ! 
If Love thou art not, what and whence art thou ? 


Nothing I fear, yet am in evil case ; 
I know no peace, yet hear no battle’s sound ; 
Myself I hate, to others fondly vow. 


Nothing I touch, yet all the world embrace ; 
To heavenward soar, yet never leave the ground ;— 
If Love thou art not, what and whence art thou ? 


F, W. B. 





ART. 


WATER-COLOUR ART AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


Tur Water-Colour portion of last winter's Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery was chiefly devoted to the works of the 
founders of that branch of Art; this year, Sir Coutts Lindsay 
has, as his catalogue informs us, set aside the large gallery ‘‘ to 
the display of the works of Living Masters.” It would, perhaps, 
have been more instructive had it been possible to have admitted 
into this collection a few of the works of deceased artists—notably, 
Turner, Cox, and Walker—as at least half the drawings have 
distinct traces of the influence of one or the other of these men ; 
but even as it is, the collection is one of great use, as well as 
merit, and forms probably the most adequate exhibition of 
modern water-colour work which has yet been made. There are 
a few, both omissions and admissions, that would have been 
better for alteration ; and as has been before remarked by us and 
others, it is a mistake to hang amateur work side by side with 
that of professional artists; nor have the pictures always been 
selected with judgment,—as, for instance, in the examples of 
Fred Taylor and Birket Foster, the examples of whom are 
both bad pictures, and bad representations of the artists’ style 
of painting. Small blemishes like these are, however, almost in- 
separable from any large collection, and it were ungracious to 
dwell upon them; let us rather try to give some idea of what 
may be found here, confining our remarks in the present article 
entirely to the English Water-colours. 

Following the order of the catalogue, we first come to Poynter's 
drawings, twelve in number. The majority of them are small, 
highly-finished landscapes, as a rule, rather blue in colour, and 
excessively minute in detail. Always careful and correct in 
drawing, the colouring of this artist has considerably improved 
of late, and though still cold, wanting glow and life, for dull 
days and grey skies it is peculiarly suitable ; and in most of these 
little pictures, there is a quiet harmony and truth which, at- 
tained as they are by most laborious and conscientious work, throw 
into the shade nearly all the rest of the landscape-painting in the 
Gallery. ‘There is also in Mr. Poynter's work a breadth of subject 
and conception, which removes it far above the pretty little studies 
of sunlit rivers and village streets, to which many of our young 
artists turn their chief attention. It seems likely that the 
effect of Fred Walker's work is becoming positively injurious 
to many of the weaker artists who have followed in his foot- 
steps, and that they imagine, because they have been shown 
that there was a beauty in common every-day life and 
landscape, that therefore the beauty consisted in the common- 
ness of the scene, or the petty details of its treatment. 
There is an ancient proverb to the effect that ‘we can’t all be 
King Solomons and Queens of Sheba,” and there is no doubt 
that all artists are not qualified either to understand or paint the 
beauty which Walker saw ; and if not, no amount of imitation of 
his method will gain his effect. Very & propos to these remarks 
are two drawings here by J. Parker, called, ‘‘ At Hurley, Bucks,” 
and “‘ Hurley Lock” (804 and 818). Any one looking either at 
the village street, which forms the subject of the one, or the 
rough wooden lock in the other, can see clearly how the artist 
has failed in the clear perception and grasp of his subject ; how, 
for instance, he has omitted all the depth of shadow which isso cha- 
racteristic of the rough beams of which the lock is composed, and 
smoothed everything down into a pretty pinky brown. It seems 
a very simple truth, that if an artist chooses a subject of little 
special attraction, his picture must depend for its interest on the 
faithful accuracy with which he bas reproduced this every-day 
object or scene, and by so doing shown us that in it lay beauties 
hitherto unsuspected by us. It is not that detail for the sake of 
detail is wanted, but that perfectly accurate detail, when skilfully 
and earnestly painted, produces upon the spectator the same 
pleasurable effect which he gains from nearly every natural 
scene; the pleasure which he has in the picture increases, 
as he finds first one thing and then another which he 
would have found in nature. ‘There are two drawings by 
E. G. Gregory here, Nos. 802 and 805, both fanciful scenes 
on board-ship. The two elements of merit which this young 
artist possesses in perhaps the highest degree of any English 
artist, strength of colour and daring originality of concep- 
tion, are strongly present here, but his usual shortcomings are 
still more marked. The drawing of the nude limbs of the “ Pet 
of the Crew” is a wonder of ugliness, if not actual deformity; and 
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80 are the legs of the Norse pirate, who is reefing the sail in the 
second picture. They are not only ugly, but wilfully hideous, 
hideous apparently of malice aforethought, and absolutely de- 
structive of all the beauty of the rest of the picture. But we 
look round these walls in vain for any other figure-painting 
which has the power (and to use a Yankee word) ‘ grit” of Mr. 
Gregory's. Right or wrong, his pictures are alive, have a definite 
meaning and interest, and take one quite out of the atmosphere 
of the studio and the draped model. If we wanted to convince our 
readers of this, once for all, we should take them to the other end 
of the room, and show Mr. Linton’s Middle-age ‘‘confections.” 
‘The Lover's Disguise,” ‘* Man in Armour,” “1793,” ‘* Washing 
the Beggars’ Feet on Maunday Thursday,” and so on, Nos. 1038 
et seg. ‘Take any one of them as an example, and compare it with 
Gregory’s work. The colour is not bad, rather dirty perhaps, 
but still harmonious, and occasionally rich ; the figures are fairly 
well drawn, with perhaps a little general elongation of the limbs ; 
the subjects all afford opportunity for picturesque and romantic 
treatment, and the ‘‘ properties” are correct and well painted. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Linton is beyond the average of our figure-painters, 
nor would we wish to deny his ability ; but he has the defect of 
nineteen-twentieths of English figure-painters,—he is ‘‘ never 
possessed by his subject.” His works, however we may admire 
their ability, tell us nothing, except that the artist is a clever and 
industrious painter ; they never allow us to lose sight of the artist 
altogether. Now this is the very first essential, and this it is which 
the French understand so well in painting, acting, and literature ; 
and as I said before, this is the secret of the interest which all 
Gregory’s works possess, irrespective of other merits and draw- 
backs. 

Let us turn to work of a very different kind, also by one of our 
younger artists. This is No. 814, ‘‘ Lord Foppington’s Levée,” 
by A. C. Gow. This is a very carefully-studied composition of 
about a dozen figures, the drawing and painting being both very 
good. The colour is, perhaps, a little weak, and the whole effect 
somewhat too smooth; but there is great variety of attitude and 
expression amongst the crowd of Lord Foppington’s dependents, 
and the picture has evidently been thoroughly thought out. We 
confess that to us there seems to be rather a waste of good work, 
owing to the choice of such a subject. We are not sure that the 
interest is sufficient to sustain the execution; but as an example of 
the dress and manners of a bygone time, it may have its sufficient 
motive; in any case, those who care for clever genre painting 
could hardly have a better example. Close to this are bad 
examples of Millais (825), Alma Tadema (830), F. Powell (828), 
and Clara Montalba (827). All these drawings are especially 
unfortunate specimens of the artists, and would have been better 
omitted. E. Buckman (829) sends a clever study of ‘‘ Charity- 
Girls at St. Paul’s,” but heads without bodies do not interest one 
so much as the usual subjects of this artist, who is seen at his 
best in his clever designs for decorations, of which 938, ‘‘ North- 
Country Wrestling,” is a fair, though not first-rate example. 

E. Brewtnall’s ‘‘ Called before the Curtain” is to be noticed 
more for its promise than its actual achievement, its chief defect 
being, we should say, a certain coarseness of colouring and forced 
style of composition. H. Macallum sends two pictures, 852 and 
853, examples of his earlier and later style. Little as we care for 
this artist’s works, we must say that we much prefer his present 
to his former style ; indeed, No. 852, ‘* Return of the Beer Fleet,” 
is a pretty picture, with the usual reddish-brown boats and shining 
yellow-and-green sea. The ‘‘ Beer Fleet,” as a matter of fact, 
are not half so picturesque, the boats being a dull black, and 
having small iron bow-sprits, instead of these rough wooden 
ones ; but the picture would be as pretty by any other name, so we 
need not mind such small inaccuracies. Basil Bradley sends four 
large drawings of oxen, hounds, and horses. All of these works are 
carefully drawn and well composed, but the colouring of them is, 
in our eyes, eminently disagreeable and unnatural. ‘The most 
crude, raw yellows, reddish browns, and greens are used, and 
in none of the pictures does there seem to be an atom of shade, or 
a place where the eye can rest for a moment from the prevailing 
dazzle. Especially is this the case in No. 861, ‘‘ Oxen Ploughing, 
Sussex,” where the oxen are of a staring, raw-beef hue, which is 
positively distressing to the eye. 

To turn to Joseph Knight's ‘‘ Morass,” which hangs next to 
the above picture, is a positive relief, and its sombre hues of moor 
and evening have considerable truth ; the whole effect, however, 
is, as in almost all Knight’s work, spoilt by a woolliness of tex- 
ture,—a fault which this artist carries to excess. 

H. S. Hine sends one of his best works, No. 865, ‘“‘ On the 
Downs near Lewes,” exhibited some years since at the Lnsti- 


tute. Perhaps no living painter has a truer perception than thig 
artist, of the beauty of those swelling lines of cliff which encircle 
the east coast of England, though we think hehardly gives the 
grandeur and desolation which are among the chief characteg. 
istics of the Sussex Downs. 

No. 873, ‘‘ Waves by Moonlight,” by Arthur Severn. This js 
in some ways a very beautiful picture of a rough sea breaking on 
shore. Let us take its merits first. It is nice in colour, being of 
a rich blue, very skilfully managed and gradated ; it bas a certain 
amount of dreamy, poetic beauty, and the lines of curvature of 
the breaking wave are very finely and truly drawn. Its great 
fault seems to us to be the drawing of the waves which lie imme- 
diately behind the great breaker. They are not inshore waves at 
all, being much too full of motion and far too much broken in 
line ; if any one will take the trouble to compare them with the 
waves in F. Powell's ‘‘ Grey Day at Sea” (No. 828), he will dis- 
cover this for himself ; and the second great fault is the relative 
darkness of the foam, which we do not hesitate to say is impos- 
sible. Any one who has watched a rough sea, even on the darkest 
night, must have observed the peculiar manner in which the foam 
seems to retain its whiteness, even amidst surrounding obscurity, 
and of course, this would be much more the case under bright 
moonlight. 

A. B. Donaldson (876), ‘The Walls of Nuremberg ;” a very 
poetical and pleasing little drawing ; the red roofs and grey stene 
walls are perhaps a rather unnaturally crimson and blue in tone, 
but the drawing is good, and the vista of the long walk very per- 
fectly rendered. Indeed, this drawing has in a high degree the 
one merit which a landscape or architectural picture should possess, 
It is a faithful and adequate record of a beautiful place. 

Samuel Palmer sends several works, and though none of them 
are of his finest quality, they are all interesting and, to our minds, 
beautiful. He is an artist who reflects upon paper more of the 
spirit of Keats, than any opinions or influences of the present day, 
His work belongs to a past generation, one where he was over- 
shadowed by the glory of Turner, on the one hand, and buried 
beneath the rough naturalism of Cox and De Wint, on the other. 
In his works may be seen the last fading rays of the classical 
ideal of landscape, the remembrance of the Grand School. H. 
Moore sends five small examples, all good, the most interesting 
being Nos. 899 and 905, both landscapes, and both chiefly studies 
of sky and cloud. None of our living painters can excel Mr. Moore 
in depicting the freshness of nature, there is a thorough out-of- 
doors look about all his work, and some of his rainy skies approach 
more nearly to the work of David Cox than any other artist has 
approached as yet. ‘The name of F. W. Burton will be strange 
to many of our readers, as it is some years since this artist exbi- 
bited ; he having retired from the Old Water-Colour Society (of 
which he was President), at the same time as, and we believe in 
consequence of, Mr. Burne Jones’s resignation. In the technique 
of water-colours this artist has never been surpassed, and the four 
pictures he exhibits here are all excessively delicate pieces of 
colouring, executed with the greatest skill. His great fault 
has always seemed to us a mistaken sense of the proportion 
between means and end. In manner his pictures could 
hardly be found fault with, in matter they could hardly 
be praised. There was a time when beautiful, languishing faces 
were supposed to constitute a sufficient subject for Art,—when 
‘* Books of Beauty ” were supposed to interest. Well, Burton, it 
seems to us, should have lived in those days, for his pictures are 
simply the apotheosis of such a creed, though we are bound to 
say that they are free from the insipidity and mawkishness of 
most of such productions. As far as we know, the artist made only 
one noteworthy attempt at a higher class of subject, and this is in 
this Gallery, and is entitled, “‘ The Meeting on the Turret Stairs.” 
It represents a mail-clad knight kissing vehemently the blue 
sleeve of a lady who is passing him, on her way up the turret 
stairs. Theaction and sentiment are absurd enough,—as the lady 
is evidently only too willing that the knight should kiss her fair face, 
and the colouring is unpleasant, as half the picture is taken up with 
the lady’s violently blue dress, which is of a singularly disagree- 
able hue, very much that of the substance washerwomen used to 
put in their water, to make ‘‘the things a good colour.” This 
work, if we remember rightly, was done some ten years ago, and 
shows very strongly the influence of Burne Jones and the Pre- 
Raphaelite School. 

Alfred and George Fripp are both survivals of the old school of 
what is sometimes called by its admirers pure water-colour paint- 
ing, perhaps because the effect depends more upon the use of 
pure water than anything else, the picture being washed down 








and sponged out and washed in again any number of times, till 
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the requisite softness and gradation are obtained. Alfred Fripp’s 
drawings are not deserving of particular mention, apart from 
their skill of execution, as they mostly consist of what may be 
described as sweetmeat-box subjects, treated in a thinly pretty 
manner. George Fripp, however, is a much more talented artist, 
perbaps the most talented of this school. His great strength has 
always appeared to us to lie in his cliff and rock drawing, but 
there is in the examples here (972-980) no quite first-rate 
specimen of his work. Boyce’s pictures take us back into the 
most typical work of the modern school. The delicacy obtained 
of old by sponge and water, we here see attained as perfectly and 
far more truly by the juxtaposition of almost infinitesimal pieces 
of colour, laid side by side with the most exquisite dexterity. 
As a fine critic remarked to us, & propos of these drawings, ‘‘ Boyce 
is the Walker of architecture,” and it would be difficult to find a 
truer or more comprehensive criticism. No artist whose works we 
have ever seen so well understands the harmony of grey and green, 
or possesses the same power of rendering the most common-place 
architecture beautiful, No. 904, ‘‘ Arisaig, Coast of Inverness,” 
and No. 913, ‘‘ Where Stood Bridewell Prison,” are his best 
examples in this exhibition. T. R. Lamont is represented by, as 
far as our experience goes, the best picture he has ever painted, 
a triptych, illustrative of Hogg’s poem of “ Bonnie Kilmeny.” 
These three drawings, for delicate poetical suggestiveness, may fairly 
hold their own with any in the Gallery, the centre one, represent- 
ing Kilmeny’s return from fairyland, being excessively fine. The 
chief honours of this Water-colour room, however, decidedly fall 
to Alfred Hunt, an artist who, though well known to connoisseurs 
and artists, has never, we think, been quite appreciated by the 
general public. The great resemblance in manner between his 
better works and those of Turner has perhaps rather helped this 
neglect than the reverse, for there can be no doubt but that 
Turner is still by the great majority of the public distrusted, if 
not absolutely disliked. Space fails us to notice accurately and 
fully the merits of these beautiful drawings of Mr. Hunt’s,— 
let us only say, in conclusion, that they deserve the closest atten- 
tion of all visitors to the Gallery, and that at least two of the 
number—956 and 959, views of ‘* Durham ” and ‘“‘Thun "—might, 
we think, be placed side by side with Turner drawings, nor be 
much injured by the comparison. We have left ourselves no 
space to mention the various other interesting works here, and 
must omit Gilbert and Goodall, Poole and Duncan, Walter Crane 
and Danby, only calling attention, in conclusion, to a very beau- 
tiful little drawing by Herkomer, named ‘“ Weary,”—an old 
woman, with hands on her lap, resting from spinning. Not only 
in drawing and feeling is this picture successful ; it is also one of 
the most beautiful pieces of colour in the exhibition, and worth a 
dozen of the large, coarse, semi-Rembrandt works which the 
artist has produced of late. 








BOOKS. 


——»———_ 
WALTER BAGEHOT.* 
In a sense, it may be said that all writings are biographical, 
because to those who are prepared by due exercise of sensibility, 
the character of the writer will disclose itself. And it will disclose 
itself the most truly where there was no intention of self-por- 
traiture or self-confession. Ina time like our own, of great artifici- 
ality, of complex relationships, when separate faculties are lifted 
into prominence by constant exercise, and morbid developments 
are positively encouraged, when it is difficult even to mark the 
line that divides the field of lyrical poetry from that of society- 
verse, the true critic, perforce, becomes more and more the 
biographer. This means simply that his sympathies, the wider 
and more spontaneous they are, must be the more severely edu- 
cated, and that his enjoyments must be the more strictly restrained 
and modified by efforts to detect the man behind the printed 
page, so that he may fill up the /acune, and complete in his im- 
agination that which was, perhaps intentionally, withheld or only 
dimly suggested. If one thinks for a moment of Thackeray, or 
better still, of Heine, this will be readily realised. Mr. Walter 
Bagehot was a very eminent instance of this form of critic- 
biographer, very faithfully endeavouring in all instances to 
construct for himself as complete a picture as was possible of 
the man who wrote, that by it he might at least mentally 
annotate the writing. In this volume we have several 
more or less hurried but faithful transcripts of those mental 
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annotations, and yet perhaps they are as complete as is 
necessary, if we are to be allowed to apply to Mr. Bagehot 
what he so vividly and effectively applied to many others, 
We cannot study the writer without being led back to the man, 
simply because he himself never exhausted his curiosities in a 
merely literary gratification, and was never bound by any of the 
narrow rules of criticism which sharply distinguish between the 
personal characteristics of the author and his product. His earlier 
and his later literary studies have this mark in common, whatever 
else they may differ in. 

In the outset, and to put it in few words, we may say that Mr. 
Bagehot was pre-eminently a student of ‘‘atmosphere,”—of that 
personal force, or rather attractiveness, which properly lies in a nice 
adjustment of sensibility with strength, imparting not only a cer- 
tain fineness and charm, but also, in most instances, a breadth of 
character, and necessity for extensive and unaffected association 
with others. In speaking, for example, of Horner, amongst the 
old Edinburgh Reviewers, Mr. Bagehot says :— 

“ The fact is that Horner is a striking example of the advantage of 
keeping an atmosphere. There is around some men a kind of circle or 
halo of influences, and traits, and associations, by which they infallibly 
leave a distinct and uniform impression on all their contemporaries. 
It is very difficult even for those who have the best opportunities, to 
analyse exactly what this impression consists in, or why it was made,— 
but it is made. There is a certain undefinable keeping in the traits 
and manner, and common speech and characteristic actions of some 
men, which inevitably stamps the same mark and image. It is like a 
man’s style. There are some writers who can be known by a few words 
of their writing ; each syllable is instinct with a certain spirit; put it 
into the hands of any one chosen at random, the samo impression will 
be produced by the same casual and felicitous means, Just so in 
character,—the air and atmosphere, so to speak, which are around a man, 
have a delicate and expressive power, and leave a stamp of unity on 
the interpretative faculty of mankind.” 

Mr. Bagehot is never fully satisfied with any writer till he has 
found some trace of this atmosphere. He is very persistent in 
his hopefulness of finding it, and does not easily relinquish his 
pursuit. Failing absolutely, he then sets himself in the most 
English-like fashion to meet his subject on his own ground, to 
measure him by application of the very weapons he has wielded. 
We have heard of some deltoid rivers in India, that in face of 
obstacles of a certain kind, work gradually back into their former 
course,—and this sometimes reminds us a little of Mr. Bagehot’s 
method. A vein of the most composed and impartial logic lies 
alongside of the finest and most delicate appreciation of poetic 
and even mystical natures, with some sense of inconsistency and 
exclusiveness, which will hardly be altogether removed until we 
have apprehended the place which the biographic element holds 
in his mind, and his determination to find in it the reconciling 
element. Having once perceived this, we can read these literary 
studies with the fuller understanding, alike when the writer is 
tracing out the fantastic subtlety, the abstractness, the lyrical 
glow and unearthly fervour of Shelley's genius, no less than his 
peculiar return to earth, folding his wing, as it were, and nestling 
fora moment in lowly place ; or the cold unconcernedness, the self- 
satisfaction, and eighteenth-century pose and stateliness of Gibbon. 
Both to Mr. Bagehot, at first-sight, seem equally attractive, and 
as subjects suited to his very efficient analysis they are so; but 
he leaves the impression on the mind of a careful reader that the 
erratic and world-reforming poet is more kindred to the side of his 
own nature that he would be most proud to acknowledge, than is 
the cold and sceptical historian of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall.” For 
after all, though Shelley looked at life through the medium of 
abstractions, there lay in him the possibility of large and bountiful 
interests,—you would like to krow what he would have become ; 

whereas of Edward Gibbon, literally you know all he could have 
been ; no possibility is opened. ‘‘ The appeal to those high instincts, 
before which our mortal nature did tremble like a guilty thing sur- 
prised,” was not exactly in Gibbon’s way,” says Mr. Bagehot, ‘‘ and 
he does not seem to have been able to conceive that it was in 
any one else's. Why his chapters had given offence he could hardly 
make out. It actually seems that he hardly thought that other 
people believed more than he did.” It is the wide horizon that 

attracts Mr. Bagehot, in spite of the exact and rigorous logical bent 
of his understanding; and his highest delight is when the under- 
standing is compelled to admit itself non-suited, and simply to 

admire and enjoy. This is the secret of his force as a critic, and 
accounts for his admiration of Wordsworth and his complete under- 

standing of Clough; and it lies very close to his beautiful and lofty 

character, only the exigent demands of his intellectual being held it 

well in reserve, and kept him from any unnecessary demonstration 

or parade of it. Nevertheless, he is at once finely sensitive and sym- 

pathetic, and much of the knowledge that he brings so admirably 

to aid his critical judgments is distinctively of the quick, pene- 
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trating kind, which could only have been gained by a mind not 
only observant, but with warm, social iropulses, and full of sensi- 
bility and imaginative atmosphere :— 

‘* If we would study the lives of others,” he writes, “ it seems essen- 
tial that we should begin with our own. If we study this our datum, 
if we attain to see and feel how this influences and evolves itself in our 
social and (so to say) public life, then it is possible that we may find 
in the lives of others the same or analogous features; and if we do not, 
then at least we may suspect that those who want them are deficient 
likewise in the secret agencies which we feel produce them in ourselves.” 

Mr. Bagchot thus starts from the personal experience, tests it 
by the lives of others first, and then finally tests the lives of 
others by it; developing, as he proceeds, the true principles of 
criticism in relation not only to the individual work in hand, but 
to that wide and varied life of man, with which all true works 
of genius should more or less decisively bring us into contact. 
A healthy and genial relationship with men in many conditions 

is, then, discovered to be a direct qualification and stimulus to 
literary work, which in its higher forms is the fluent conducting 
medium between the inner life of the writer and the social life of 
his period. We may study both there. Even history should, in 
his idea, realise this. Gibbon and Macaulay are both deficient as 
respects inner life, deficient, therefore, also of interest in the 
movements of the society around them. Aloofness, cold uncon- 
cern for ordinary and common interests and opinions, is for him a 
sign of a narrow and unimaginative nature. It was something 
more than the love of a smart saying which led Mr. Bagehot to 
deal at once so severely and so wittily with Lord Macaulay's 
serene dedication of himself and his writings to posterity. The 
root of it lay in a bookish tendency that he deprecated. If 
Macaulay had been less self-satisfied, and known more of inner 
conflicts, he would have spoken more to the intellectual wants of 
his time. But Mr, Bagehot avers that Macaulay has no passion- 
ate self-questionings, no indomitable fears, no tasking perplexities ; 
there is a want of graduation in his intellect, and this allies itself 
with a far deeper defect,—he does not grow, he stands remote from 
life ; he makes, he paints, he describes men and things with a 
glow of rhetoric, and mixes their minutie with metaphor and 
classical allusion, but there are no hints of deep or rare experi- 
ences, no horizons opened, and though the mass may be delighted, 
our critic is not fully stisfied. In a qualified way, he has to con- 
fess to some similar defects in Scott. Much as he admires the 
healthy perception, the faculty for portraying life as if he had 
actually lived through it, he finds Scott deficient in the religious 
sense, and instinctive perception of the finer traits, in women 
and, is, thus far, barren of those finer and rarer suggestions 
which give a halo of completeness, and yet of mystery, to the 
loftiest works of art. 

A literalistic Biblical materialism ; a severe, lofty, self-restrained 
elevation, from which the affairs of men are coldly contemplated, 
robs Milton, in Mr. Bagehot’s view, of the highest elements of 
interest and attraction. The Paradise Lost is a great Court debate, 
in which the father patronises the son, and the theological interest 
weighs down the poetical one. Yet how admirable is his final 
judgment on Milton !— 

“His words, we may half-fancifully say, are like his character. 
There is the same austerity in the real essence, the same exquisiteness 
of sense, the same delicacy of form, which we know that he had, the 
same music which we imagine there was in his voice. In both his 
character and his poetry there was an ascetic nature in a sheath of 
beauty.” 

He finds it a great defect that there is nothing of the “ poetic 
religion” in Butler. ‘If the world were a Durham mine or an 
exact square, if no part of it were more expressive than a gravel- 
pit or a chalk-quarry, the teaching of Butler would be as true as 
ee - A most ugly and stupid world one would 
fancy his books had been written in.” This indicates the first 
thing that Mr. Bagehot demanded from a Christian thinker, if 
not even from an apologist. But, by way of compensation, he 
finds Butler strong in the religion of superstition, or of the con- 
science, of fear and penalty ; and certainly the weakness inevitable 
in the argument which Butler brought to establish this religion 
of the conscience was never more incisively exposed :— 

“The whole argument is one of preconception, presumption, and 
probability. It claims to establish a principle which may be used in 
defence of any revelation, the Mohammedan as well as the Christian ; 
according to it, as soon as you can show that a difficulty exists in 
nature, you may immediately expect to find it in revelation. If carried 
out to its extreme logical development, it would come to this,—that if a 
catalogue were constructed of all the inexplicable arrangements and 
difficulties of nature, you might confidently anticipate that these very 
same difficulties, in the same degree and in the same points, would be 
found in revelation. Both being from the same author, it is presumed 


that each would resemble the other...... Yet surely what can bs 
more monstrous than that a supernatural communication from God 








it 
should simply enumerate all the difficulties of his natural governmes 
and not enlighten as to any of them,—should revive our perplexities 
without removing them,—should not satisfy one doubt or one anxiety, but. 
repeat and proclaim every fact that can give a basis to them both.” 

Mr. Bagehot had no particular liking for the firm and hard 
mind which finds it easy to despise the minutiz of life, and to 
pore and brood over an abstract proposition. He does not care 
for an empty house, though now and then he may wish fora quiet 
hour. It is through common sympathy and kindly companion. 
ship that he would like to grow, to become matured. Here it jg 
that men of the Guizot stamp, according to him, are wrong. 
‘* As somebody said, Guizot did not grow, he was cast. Experi- 
ence taught him nothing, and he did not believe that he had any- 
thing to learn. Hazlitt tells a story of West, the painter, that is 
in point. When some one asked him if he had ever been to 
Greece, he answered,—‘ No, I have read a descriptive catalogue 
of the principal objects in that country, and I believe I am as well 
conversant with them as if I had visited it.’” 

His regard for the social influences asa medium of development 
is so great, that though he has no admiration for some elements 
in the French character, he can do justice to their gregariousness, 
their sociability, and the cleverness that comes of it, so we find 
him writing :— 

“This quickness of taking in—so to speak—the present, which so 
distinguishes the French, gives a corresponding celerity of intellectual 
apprehension, an amazing readiness in catching new ideas and maine 
taining new theories, a versatility of mind which enters into and com 
prehends everything as it passes, a concentration in what seems, so as 
to use it for overy purpose of illustration, and consequently (if it bap- 
pen to be combined with the least fancy) quick repartee on the subject 
of the moment, and bons-mots also without stint and without end; and 
these qualities are like what we style cleverness.” 

Mr. Bagehot’sidea that the artistic or creative faculty was not only 
dependent on observation, but rather on sympathy—on the power 
of healthily passing into the lives of those who were to be pictured 
—is quite consistent with this :—‘‘ However strong in any poet 
may be the higher qualities of abstract thought or conceiving 
fancy, unless he can actually sympathise with those around him, 
he can never describe those around him.” He finds that Goethe 
is deficient in this power, and quotes Niebuhr, who compared 
Wilhelm Meister to a ‘‘ menagerie of tame animals,” and goes on 
to trace this to no lack of imaginative power, but ‘‘ to the tone 
of Goethe’s character and the habits of his mind. In every scene 
he made it clear that he was there with a reserve, and as a 
stranger. He went there to experience. ‘If I did not see the 
heather once a year, I should die,’ said Scott; but Goethe could 
have lived without it, and it would not have cost him much 
trouble.” 

At this point, we can understand how Mr. Bagehot came to 
write that truly masterly essay on ‘‘ Shakespeare, the Man,” thas 
which nothing more full of insight, more critically comprehensive, 
or more exquisite in touches of personal delineation, has been 
written on the subject in English. In itself, it is the finest and 
fullest illustration of all that we have said of Mr. Bagehot’s 
peculiar method, and insight, and power. But we must be con- 
tent to refer the reader to the essay itself, only preparing the way 
by this little passage, that comes with a slight feeling of surprise, 
which, however, only finally emphasises its truth, after Ms. 
Bagehot has spoken of Shakespeare’s capacity to mix with mea 
as a man, and to enjoy ordinary things with the dash of quie 
abandon which comes of humorous perceptiveness :— 

“A certain constitutional though latent melancholy is essential to 
such a nature. This is the exceptional characteristic of Shakespeare. 
All through his works you feel you are reading the popular author, 
the successful man; but through them all there is a certain tinge of 
musing sadness pervading, and, as it were, softening their gaiety. Not 
a trace can be found of ‘eating cares,’ or narrow and mind-contracting 
toil; but everywhere there is, in addition to shrewd sagacity and 
buoyant wisdom, a refining element of chastening sensibility, which 
— sagacity from being rough, and shrewdness from becoming 
cold. 

We could wish we had had more space in which further to illus- 
trate by extracts the peculiar bent and penetration of Mr. 
Bagehot’s critical genius. It was at once fine and robust, at once 
graceful, independent, and acute. We cannot help wondering 
that essays so full of masculine thought, delicacy, wit, and 
suggestiveness should not already have received more attention. 
Now that they are presented in a complete form, with some very 
substantial helps to a full understanding of their author's mind 
and purposes, we are hopeful that they will take the place in the 
public mind that they so well deserve. It is little to say that 
there is not a loose sentence in the volumes; they are full of 
refinement and grasp, and are relieved by the happiest anecdotes 
and humorous turns. The earlier ones, though they may ocea- 
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siovally have the defect of somewhat over-sudden transitions, 
are as suggestive and valuable as the later, particularly when 
viewed as interpreters of the writer's character, which is so well 


wortby of study. 





BRIAN BORU.* 

‘Tue author of this tragedy tells us that it is “a first and tenta- 
tive effort,” ‘‘ composed at various intervals during the past three 
years, amid the pressure of other engagements.” That being so, 
it is undoubtedly a work of high promise. There is a depth of 
feeling, simplicity, and nervous force in many of the critical 

es, and a reticence and self-restraint throughout, which 
would not have suggested a first effort. On the other hand, 
though there are one or two passages in which a redundancy of 
mixed metaphor would have suggested a young writer, there is, 
on the whole, almost a deficiency of imaginative excursiveness 
and discursiveness, such as we should by no means have 
expected in a first attempt. Of course, a tragedy can 
hardly be written without some delineation of evil in it, but 
here the picture of the two or three evil characters is bare alm ost 
to barrenness. Even the Queen, who is the real evil genius of 
the play, and is sketched with a certain force, so that one feels the 
grandeur of her reckless ambition, is not painted with anything like 
the care due to the part she has to play. One can hardly say of 
her what her relation to her husband is. That she admires his 
genius and courage, and hopes to rise by her own skill in 
misguiding him, to the highest point her ambition can covet, 
is clear enough. But whether in any sense she ever 
loved him, whether she had any compunction in tempt- 
ing him to a base use of his great position, whether 
her vindictiveness, when she turns against him, is mingled 
with any of the bitterness of wounded love,—in short, what were 
her excuses to herself for her wicked plot, whether she really 
plotted for her son first, and for herself only in the second place, 
or whether she needed no excuses at all,—all this is left uncertain, 

Kormloda remains, in spite of a certain dignity and grandeur, a 
vague and half-finished picture. Her death is described with one 
of the touches that seems to us to indicate a vein of true power 
io our author :— 

“ Brian— What form is that ? 
Archbishop (uncovering the face).—It is the Queen. 
Brian.— Oh, too familiar face ! 

How chanced it thus? 

Archbishop.— She in the Danish rear 

Stood all impatiently to view the fight, 

That, like a battle raging in her breast, 

Uncertain, rose and fell. When all was lost, 

And Danish fugitives went trooping by, 

She with a cry of rage and wild despair 

Met our pursuit, and soon a random spear 

Struck her to earth, but still her flame of life 

Burnt lurid to its close. With face hard set 

And breast all panting, she in death’s despite 

Cried, ‘I am Queen! and though I yield to fate, 

I scorn the coward fear.’ Her son’s name then 

She murmured low, and died. 

Brian.— Then she is dead ? 
Archbishop.—Yes, King, quite dead ; no faintest ebb of life 

Stirs the still heart; the stedfast-gazing eyes, 

Those windows of tho soul, are open wide, 

But look on other worlds; and all the face 

Set to the conflict seems defiant still, 

As if the great surrender had been made 

With undefeated courage,—to a foe!” 

The simplicity and force of that last expression, describing the 
gaze of the dead Queen, fixed just as if her bodily eyes had seen 
in death the spiritual agencies which she had treated and regarded 
ag those of a foe, is very dramatic and vigorous. Nevertheless, 
the interior of her character is not made clear to us. The sketch 
of her is but half drawn. 

_ This is still more the case with her son and tool, Tiege. ‘That 
Kormloda clearly discerns the poorness and sluggishness of this 
son's nature is obvious. Whether, in spite of this, she greatly loves 
him, and is steeping herself in crime chiefly to raise him to power, 
the reader is left in ignorance. Even for a side-sketch, Tiege is 
too bare. His is just the kind of character which an experienced 
dramatist would have covered with a certain drapery of either 
passion or poetry, in order to avoid leaving an important (even 
though only second-rate) figure so naked of all true interest, so in- 
significant as well as so mean, as ‘liege is left in this play. If he be 
intended to be the mainspring of his mother's crime, there should 
have been far more expression of her passionate devotion to one 
80 unworthy of it, but who for that very reason might perhaps 
excite only the more of it in a mother’s heart. But this is left to 
the reader's conjecture. As far as the play exhibits her, Kormloda 
Se 
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appears to have a greater ambition for herself than for her son, 
were it not that her son’s name is said to be the last upon her 
lips. But if Tiege be not the chief object of his mother’s ambi- 
tious plans, but only one of her chief tools, there is still more 
need for some independent interest in the character itself, 
whether interest of situation, or interest of personal character, to 
redeem it from its present almost sordid insignificance. 

However, these are but the secondary characters of the poem. 
Its chief interest is in the attempt to paint the hero-king, Brian 
Boru himself,—his noble ambition for his country, his impatient 
and hot resentment against those who hinder his plans, his 
accessibility to evil influence under the grand disguise of dis- 
interested patriotic motives, his remorse and his superstition after 
he has acquiesced in the commission of a great crime, the success- 
ful struggle of his conscience to make compensation to his country 
for the stain upon his own soul, and the final blending of just 
pride and juster humiliation. And it is because there is in this 
sketch something really stately and powerful, that we recognise 
so much promise in this “ first attempt " of an unknown author. 

The early scenes—the scenes of temptation—are not the most 
effective. The author gives us a better insight into his hero in 
the later scenes than in the earlier. Brian Boru is made too 
much of the pure patriot, too little of the fierce and resentfub 
chief, in the scene in which he succumbs to Kormloda’s arts, than 
is really natural. Afterwards, in accounting for his own fall, he 
tells us more clearly what had really undermined his virtue,—thab 
he had consciously yielded to a bad kind of personal charm in 
his marriage with Kormloda, before he yielded to the criminal 
temptations with which she plied him ; but in the earlier scenes, 
the triumph of temptation is almost unnaturally sudden. He 
seems to be fully master of himself one moment,—to see with per- 
fect vision, and indignantly to repudiate, the evil he is asked to 
commit,—and the next, to collapse without any explanation. But 
the sin once sinned,—his neutrality in relation to the intended 
murder once obtained,—the delineation of his vain struggles 
to make atonement without any confession that would involve 
his own humiliation, and the real check which this endeavour 
places on his personal ambition, is finely drawn. Still finer is 
the picture of the end, when the guilt is confessed, and the Kiag 
sees in the succession of his son to the crown of Ireland the pro- 
spect of a purer reign, at the moment when he himself is passing 
into the world where royalty is an advantage only so far as it is 
indifferent to all those outward circumstances on which human 
royalty most eagerly feeds :— 

‘** Securely now, my son, 
The crown descends to you. 
Morrough.— And I will live 
For [reland. [Turning to Ethnie. 
And for Ethnio ! 
Brian.— Morrough,—say, 
There is no cloud between our spirits now ? 
Morrough.—None, father, none! 
Brian.—'Tis well! Give me your hand, 
My eyes are dim, and I go—groping on,— 
Into the great—great—darkness ! 
Archbishop.— There is light 
Beyond the darkness— 
Brian (suddenly ).—Come, unbuckle here, 
And take my armour off,—my wars are done ! 
I am no more a King, but only Brian,— 
A subject now, that at the palace-gate 
Doth wait his Monarch’s will ! 
Macha.— He'll cry, Well done ! 
Brian.—Is it well done? Something well done for Ireland, 
In Council and in field ? 
[Brian’s breastplate is taken off. 
Bear witness friends, 
My wounds are all in front, and my man’s breast 
Is like an ancient target; full of scars, 
Of honourable scars. But—count they there ? 
Brian raises his hand and points upward. 
Morrough.—Father, all noble deeds must needs count there ; 
But Heaven’s wide mercy counts for more than all. 
Ethnie.—And death itself is but a little pang 
Unto the loving soul ; for love is safe, 
And souls are safe through love! 
Brian.— Oh, gentle heart ! 
Oh, loving deughter ! [To Morrough. 
Morrough, take your bride! 
[Morrough and Ethnie join hands. 
Warriors of Ireland! hail your King and Queen! 
[The chiefs and soldiers pay homage to Morrough 
and Ethnie, and raise the royal shout. 
There's music in that sound! Now raise me up, 
And let me speak again before I go. 
[Chiefs raise Brian. 
I feel a breath of inspiration strong 
Upon my soul, and thus I prophesy ! 
[All gather rownd, intent on Brian’s words. 
In the fair times to come, a noble Prince, 
Heir to the throne of all these Western Isles 
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(Then set like shining jewels in one crown) 
Shall win a Danish maiden for his bride ; 
A sea-king’s daughter she, as fair, as pure, 
As happy then, as thou. All peacefully, 
And with a mighty welcome she shall come ; 
And as her feet shall touch these Island shores 
In innocence and beauty, softly then, 
But surely and for ever she shall lay 
Her fair white hand upon the Nation’s heart, 
And pluck at will the sweet unfolding tlowers 
Of loyalty and love, that in her smile 
Shall all perennial bloom. Her sons shall be 
Renowned Kings in that great after-time, 
With sceptres waving over half the world! 
[Then—with frame and voice convulsed in the 
agony of death. 
Now set me free. I have toved Ireland well, 
And to the last! But all is over now, 
For I am going on the mighty quest 
Of judgment—and of Mercy !” 
We do not admire the taste of the passage in the preceding extract, 
in which ‘‘ J. T. B.” has emulated Shakespeare’s great compli- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth,—the prophecy put into the mouth of 
Cranmer, in his play of Henry VIII.,—by his compliment to the 
Prince of Wales. The occasion of it is the engagement of Brian 
Boru’s son to Ethnie, a girl of Danish descent, but it is unfortu- 
nately not a prophecy which can have much power to fulfil itself, 
or we would withdraw our objection ; and for the rest, these flat- 
tering poetic tributes to princes, at all events to princes who have 
had no opportunity of showing any special capacity for rule, are 
hardly worthy of a poet. If we take no account, however, of this 
rather objectionable and forced bit of homage to the Court, this 
scene is a fine one, and the two passages in which the dying 
King expresses his feeling in the presence of death are noble :— 
‘Tam no more a King, but only Brian,— 
A subject now, that at the palace-gate 
Doth wait his Monarch’s will.” 
And again :— 
* But all is over now, 
For I am going on the mighty quest 
Of judgment,—and of mercy.’’ 
These lines have a simplicity, almost a grandeur, which seem to 
us to indicate a genuine dramatist in germ. 

If there had been a little more profusion of metaphor, a 
little more wealth of imagination, more that needed the 
pruning-knife, ‘than there is, we might have looked with 
even more hope than we do,—and we look with much,—to 
the future of a poet who could write this play. There 
is almost too much reticence and simplicity in it for a first 
attempt. We would rather see such a writer fail on the side of 
excess of fancy, than on that of defect. Still it is somewhat 
carping to complain of any poet that faults are absent from his 
work, which, if they had been there, might, though faults, have 
been omens of something better in future. And there is so much 
that is pure, and stately, and dramatic in the tragedy, that we 
cannot but hope much from its (to us) entirely unknown author. 
Who “J. T. B.” may be, we have not the smallest suspicion. Buta 
*¢ first attempt” like Brian Boru may reasonably encourage a hope 
for something of considerable dramatic power later in life, as the 
author’s mind and character mature, and supply him with richer 
materials for the creation of great situations and great careers. 


DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD'S THEOLOGICAL STORY.* 
As a book full of the deepest and truest religious’ feeling, 
divested of every atom of dogma or sect prejudice, Paul 
Faber, Surgeon, cannot be too highly praised. It is an appeal, 
not so much to the reason, as to the heart and soul of man, in 
favour of the existence in us and around us of a sleepless love, 
working in a thousand different ways, but always in those of 
infinite wisdom and perfect love. It is addressed both to the 
pure theist and to the atheist, but it is not so much an argu- 
ment for Christianity as for the fatherhood of God. Wesuppose 
that the book has taken the form of a novel, in order that it may 
reach those who would never open a professedly religious work ; 
but we doubt much whether such readers will not lay it down 
immediately—the more hastily that they will feel that an attempt 
is being made to cajole them into serious reading; while the 
anxious inquirer, eager to be persuaded out of his doubts and 
scepticism, will hardly dream of finding help in a novel, though 
he might well have hoped for it in a work professedly on the sub- 
ject, by so attractive a writer and so well-known a moralist as 
Dr. Mac Donald. For the same reason, we object to all polemical 
fictions ; they disgust, or at least disappoint, the seeker for pure 
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recreation, and seldom meet the eyes of those interested in th, 
subject discussed. Moreover, how can individuality of characte 
be illustrated, where conversation or essay on the same 
monopolises almost every page and chapter? Dr. Mac Donal 
does this, as well as it can be done under such conditions ; by 
there is nothing in this book resembling the vivid and Varia] 
originality of the characters which stand out so distinctly in hi, 
previous stories, nor is there anything like the same pic. 
turesqueness in his scene-painting, usually so impregiy, 
Except the deep religiousness which pervades all his books, y 
find little in common with his earlier novels, unless it be a certain 
extravagance of incident which is rather a characteristic of ), 
Mac Donald’s, and is not much to our taste. The almost reston. 
tion to life, twice, of a lovely patient, by the injection into be 
veins of the surgeon’s own vigorous life-current, is an illustration 
of what we mean ; and the incident is not only very disagreeable, 
but not original, —Charles Reade introduces a similar one, if wer. 
member rightly, in Griffith Gaunt. Where every character is either 
an earnest Christian desirous of converting an unbeliever, or a 
unbeliever either anxious to be convinced or to convince, we 
cannot have much variety of any sort; and least of all, of 
conversation, which is the staple of the book. Indeed, th 
dramatis persone are impartially divided into three earnest 
believers and three unbelievers ; and besides these, there are only 
three remaining characters of any significance, who are all nomiml 
Christians, and whose eyes are opened to the very convention| 
measure of their so-called religion, so that they, too, join the rank 
of sincere worshippers. 

The book is not without dramatic interest, but this is 
small in quantity, though powerful and telling; and the main 
force of Dr. Mac Donald’s genius is spent on dialogue, r. 
flection, and sermon, in which the thinker or speaker is unmis. 
takably the author, whether urging his own high and nobk 
views, or stating forcibly those of the unbeliever, with whox 
line of argument and condition of mind he has made bimself won. 
derfully familiar. The story, such as it is, is painful, and is 
meant to teach the lesson that without the conscious presence of 
God there is no real life, and without a belief in him, no meaning 
in life. Dr. Mac Donald marshals social duties and social a- 
rangements before the tribunal of true and undefiled religion, and 
judges them there. ‘The value of the clerical profession, the efi- 
cacy of prayer, sects, caste, commerce, marriage, the conditionof 
women, vivisection and the rights of animals, the search for 
| wealth, the fear of poverty, suicide, death, science, truth, honour, 
self-pity, and numberless other subjects, questions and character. 
istics of our times, claim far more than a passing commentary—ate 
indeed made to illustrate in a most powerful manner his own high 
and earnest views of the absolutely identical interests of every 
one of God’s creatures, as essential to the oneness and perfection 
of God, from whom they came, of whom they are, and to whom 
they go; to be loved by whom is inevitable, and to love whomis 
the only true life. Taken as a book of very pure and broad réli- 
gion, and as an argument which the honest man of science would 
find it very difficult to answer, Paul Faber would be entirely delight- 
ful, were it not for occasional transcendental passages, difficult to 
understand, and affectations of expression, and new and strange 
words, or unexplained scientific ones, of which Dr. Mac Donaldis 
too fond. We have, for instance, ‘‘ feverously,” “ Katadyomene,” 
“shards,” “ what-all,” ‘agaric,” ‘*menie,” ‘ nephelocockygia,” 
‘‘teredo,” * testudo-shelter,” ‘‘actinic impact,” &c. There is, 





too, a sentimental vein cropping up occasionally, or an overdom 
| childishness of simplicity which affects us like sentimentality, #, 
| for instance, in Julia’s appeal to Jesus for help, on first recover- 
|ing consciousness after her illness. But we will not quot 
| it, for to do so would be to give an altogether wrong impr 
|sion of a book which abounds in forcible passages,—pa- 
| Sages marked by the ring of only true and manly feeling, and 
which do not in the least suggest an over-wrought or sensational 
‘condition of mind. Some of the little poems in the book, ¢ 
which there are several, are full of beauty and devotion, espetl 
‘ally the one called ‘‘ Consider the Ravens,” supposed to bef 
/in an old book, which, in very quaint and beautiful, though in- 
| tentionally rather halting verse, teaches the lesson of unhes- 
| tating, uncalculating faith. We cannot mutilate it, and need not 
| apologise for its length :— 
“CoNSIDER THE RAVENS. 


Lord, according to thy words, 
| I have considered thy birds ; 
And I find their life good, 
And better the better understood : 
Sowing neither corn nor wheat, 
They have all that they can eat; 
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Reaping no more than they sow, 
They have all they can stow; 
Having neither barn nor store, 
Hangry again, they eat more. 


Considering, I see, too, that they 

Have a busy life, and plenty of play ; 

In the earth they dig their bills deep, 

And work well though they do not heap ; 
Then to play in the air they are not loath, 
And their nests between are better than both. 


But this is when there blow no storms; 

When berries are plenty in winter, and worms ; 
When their feathers are thick, and oi! is enough 
To keep the cold out and the rain off: 

If there should come a long hard frost, 

Then it looks as thy birds were lost. 


But I consider further, and find 

A bungry bird has a free mind; 

He is hungry to-day, not to-morrow ; 
Steals no comfort, no grief doth borrow ; 
This moment is his, thy will hath said it, 
The next is nothing till thou hast made it. 


The bird has pain, but has no fear, 

Which is the worst of any gear: 

When cold and hunger and harm betide him, 
He gathers them not, to stuff inside him ; 
Content with the day’s ill he has got, 

He waits just, nor haggles with his lot; 
Neither jumbles God’s will 

With driblets from his own still. 


But next I see, in my endeavour, 
Thy birds here do not live for ever ; 
That cold or hunger, sickness or age, 
Finishes their earthly stage ; 

The rook drops without a stroke, 
And never gives another croak ; 
Birds lie here, and birds lie there, 
With little feathers all astare ; 

And in thy own sermon, thou 

That the sparrow falls dost allow. 


It shall not cause me any alarm, 

For neither so comes the bird to harm, 
Seeing our Father, thou hast said, 

Is by the sparrow’s dying bed ; 
Therefore it is a blessed place, 

And the sparrow in high grace. 

It cometh, therefore, to this, Lord : 

I have considered thy word, 

And henceforth will be thy bird.” 

We cannot even pretend to select the finest from the many fine 
passages which fill the book. It is one which any thoughtful 
reader would rejoice to own, in order that he might go to it, not 
only for help in theological doubts, but for high counsel in the 
many puzzles and enigmas of life, and for comfort when sorrow 
or trouble has drained too deeply the fountains of faith. We 
recommend Paul Faber warmly as a book of religion of a very 
high order, by a man of true genius; but as a novel, it is un- 
questionably a mistake. Without attempting to select pas- 
sages relating to the main thesis of Dr. Mac Donald's book, 
we will quote, in conclusion, a very eloquent one, which has 
moved us much, on the side question of the rights of animals, 
and especially in the matter of vivisection; we commend it not 
only to every lover of animals, but to every lover of justice. It 
is part of one of the sermons, of which we said there are several 
in this novel :— 

“To return to the animals: they are a care to God; they occupy 
part of His thoughts; we have duties towards them, owe them friend- 
liness, tenderness. That God should see us use them as we do, is a 
terrible fact—a severe difficulty to faith. For to such a pass has the 
worship of Knowledge—an idol vile even as Mammon himself, and 
more cruel—arrived, that its priests, men kind as other men to their 
own children, kind to the animals of their household, kind even to 
some of the wild animals, men who will scatter crumbs to the robins in 
winter, and set water for the sparrows on their house-top in summer, 
will yet, in the worship of this their idol, in their greed after the hidden 
things of the life of the flesh, without scruple, confessedly without 
compunction, will, I say, dead to the natural motions of the divine 
element in them, the inherited pity of God, subject innocent, helpless, 
appealing, dumb souls, to such tortures whose bare description would 
justly set me forth to the blame of cruelty towards those who sat 
listening to the same. Have these living, moving, seeing, hearing, 
feeling creatures, who could not be but by the will and the presence of 
another any more than ourselyes—have they no rights in this their 
compelled existence? Does the most earnest worship of an idol excuse 
robbery with violence extreme to obtain the sacrifices he loves? Does 
the value of the thing that may be found there justify me in breaking 
into the house of another’s life? Does his ignorance of the existence 
of that which I seek alter the case? Can it be right to water the tree 
of knowledge with blood, and stir its boughs with the gusts of bitter 
agony, that we may force its flowers into blossom before their time? 
Sweetly human must be the delights of knowledge so gained! grand in 
themselves, and ennobling in their tendencies! Will it justify the 
same, as a noble, a landable, a worshipful endeavour, to cover it with 
the Treason or pretext—God knows which—of such love for my own 
human kind as strengthens me to the most ruthless torture of their 


may teach me how to add to their wealth? May my God give me 
grace to prefer a hundred deaths to a life gained by the suffering of 

one simplest creature. He holds his life as I hold mine, by finding 

himself there where I find myself. Shall I quiet my heart with the 

throbs of another heart ? soothe my nerves with the agonised tension 

of a system? live a few days longer by a century of shrieking deaths ? 
It were a hellish wrong, a selfish, hateful, violent injustice... .. . 

It is true we are above the creatures,—but not to keop them down; 

they are for our use and service, but neither to be trodden under the 

foot of pride, nor misused as ministers, at their worst cost of suffering, 
to our inordinate desires of ease. After no such fashion did God give 

them to be our helpers in living. To be tortured that we might gather 

ease !—none but a devil could have made them for that! When I see 

a man, who professes to believe not only in a God, bat such a God as 
holds his Court in the person of Jesus Christ, assail with miserable 

cruelty the scanty, lovely, timorous lives of the helpless about him, it 

sets my soul aflame with such indignant wrath, with such a sense ef 

horrible incongruity and wrong to every harmony of Nature, human and 

divine, that I have to make haste and rush to the feet of the Master, 
lest I should scorn and hate where he has told me to love. Such a 
wretch, not content that Christ should bave died to save men, will tear 
Christ’s living things into palpitating shreds, that he may discover 
from them how better to save the same men. Is this to be in the world 
as he was in the world? Picture to yourselves one of these Christian 
inquirers, erect before his class of students ; knife in hand, he is demon- 
strating to them from the live animal, so fixed and screwed and wired 

that he cannot find for his agony even the poor relief of a yelp, how 
this or that writhing nerve or twitching muscle operates in the busi- 
ness of a life which his demonstration bas turned from the gift of love 
into a poisoned curse; picture to yourself such a one so busied, sud- 
denly raising his eyes and seeing the eyes that see him !—the eyes of 
him who, when he hung upon the cross, knew that be suffered for the 
whole creation of his Father, to lift it out of darkness into light, out of 
wallowing chaos into order and peace! Those eyes watching him, that 
pierced hand soothing his victim, would not the knife fall from his 
hand, in the divine paralysis that shoots from the heart and conscience ? 
Ah me! to have those eyes upon me in any wrong-doing! One thing 
only could be worse—zot to have them upon me.” 





MR. WHISTLER’S REVENGE.* 
Tue Whistler-Ruskin squabble has come to life again, notwith- 
standing the verdict for the plaintiff lately delivered. Apparently 
dissatisfied with the heavy damages awarded him, Mr. Whistler 
has put forth in a small, but very bitter pamphlet, his reasons for 
objecting to Art Critics in general, and to Mr. Ruskin in par- 
ticular. It seems at first sight rather illogical to prosecute an 
author for expressing his opinion of you, and having succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict against him, to then proceed to express at 
much greater length, and with at least equal bitterness, your 
opinion of him. If there had been no action for libel, Mr. 
Whistler might have pleaded, in justification of his somewhat in- 
coherent personalities, that he was only defending himself in the 
smartest possible way ; but having elected to shut Mr. Ruskin’s 
mouth with the help of a Court of Justice, he should surely be 
careful before he commits the offence which he has gone to law 
to punish. 
But it is not only Mr. Ruskin who is aimed at in this essay ; 
Mr. Tom Taylor receives very fierce castigation, and the whole race 
of Critics, especially Art-critics, are lashed with a severity as great 
as it is undiscriminating. ‘‘The warfare between brush and 
pen,” says Mr. Whistler (meaning by “ warfare” his pamphlet), 
‘‘ involves literally the absolute raison d'étre of the critics. The 
cry, on their part, of ‘Il faut vivre,” I must certainly meet in th: 
case with the appropriate answer, ‘‘ Je n’en vois pas la necessité 
Is it so, indeed? Have we drifted unawares into a worse thao 
Afghan campaign? Fancy the long ranks of critics imploring in 
vain from Mr. Whistler, permission to live! ‘This is a reversal of 
positions more unexpected than was ever seen in the Merchant of 
Venice, if for the future it shall be the law, as Mr. Whistler 
appears to wish, that if a critic or,— 
“ Stranger ! 

An artist’s poor work shall with malice endanger, 

The whole of his property, little or great, 

Shall go on conviction, one-half to the State, 

And one to the person pursued by his hate. 

And not to create 
Any farther debate, 

The Doge, if he pleases, may cut off his pate.” 
The fiat has gone forth; Mr. Whistler has suddenly and un- 
expectedly become a convert to the doctrines of another and (if 
possible) greater inhabitant of Chelsea, and become enamoured 
of Silence. Nay, he even shows his liking in a similar fashion, 
and as Mr. Carlyle taught the doctrine in thirty odd volumes, 
so does Mr. Whistler inaugurate the reign of critical silence by 
that of very free artistic speech, for in both cases the silence that 
is “ golden” is that of others. 

Let us imagine that Mr. Whistler has gained his point, that 

henceforth, in his own words, ‘‘ work is received in silence,” and 








poorer relations, whose little treasure I would tear from them, that it 


* Art and Art Critics. By J.N. Whistler. London; Chatto and Windus. 
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think for a moment what a pleasant place any picture exhibition 
would be! Something of this sort would, we suppose, happen, 
the words being interchanged in an awe-struck whisper :— 

“No. 47, by Leighton, ‘Triumphal Procession of Athenians after 

Battle’ First Connoisseur: ‘47, hum, Leighton; let me see’ (puts 
up his eye-glass); ‘ah! yes, very, very——. Second ditto: ‘Tri- 
umphal procession, Greeks, battle; well, don’t you think it might be, 
wather more so?’ Third ditto: ‘Now come, this is most peculiarly 
and singularly illustrative of—I beg your pardon—nothing.’” 
But perhaps some of our readers may doubt whether Mr. 
Whistler would wish to press his practice of silence so far as 
this; if so, we may ask, what is the use of it at all? Why should 
opinions be uttered by word-of-mouth’ concerning an artist’s 
power or merit, when they are forbidden to be published? Why 
should casual criticism by the chance-comer offend the artist less, 
than measured criticism by persons whose business it is to know 
what they are talking about? The truth is, that in this pamphlet 
Mr. Whistler condemns equally two quite distinct classes of 
people ; unfortunately, it was necessary for the purposes of his 
argument that he should do so. He condemns the false critic, 
who deserves condemnation as much as any other pretender; and 
he condemns the true critic, who deserves condemnation as little 
as any other artistic or literary workman. This is the reason why 
his pamphlet can only be laughed at, and not answered, for there 
is nothing to answer in it, except it were supposed to be neces- 
sary to show that Art can hardly fail to be better for as much true 
‘criticism as she can get ; and to show that, is little more difficult 
than to show that any trade, profession, or occupation in the 
world is better for having the full light of day let in, and the 
free air of liberty of thought and speech playing about it. 
Thackeray says somewhere, in one of the Roundabout Papers, that 
he likes, in moderation, to hear men talk about themselves :—“ If I 
stamp on a man’s corn, his outcry is genuine; he confounds my 
clumsiness, in the accents of truth. He is speaking about himself, 
and expressing his emotion of grief or pain in a manner perfectly 
authentic and veracious.” 

Should we be very far wrong if we applied these words to 
explain the meaning of Mr. Whistler’s pamphlet? He has “ had 
his corns trodden upon,”—that is, briefly put, the beginning and 
end of the matter. That is the reason for all this tirade, in broken 
French and English, against all who dare to say a word about Art. 
Mr. Ruskin’s words, true or false, have sunk deeply, and produced 
all this bitter fruit ; and surely no greater tribute to their power 
could have been shown than is found in the unreasoning viru- 
lence of Mr. Whistler against their author,—for instance, this 
sort of thing :— 

“The other [Ruskin] saying, in good English, many high-sounding, 

empty things, like the crackling of thorns under a pot, undismayed 
by the presence of the Masters with whose names he is sacrilegiously 
familiar; whose intentions he interprets, whose vices he discovers 
with the facility of the incapable, and whose virtues he descants 
upon with a verbosity and flow of language that would, could he hear 
it, give Titian the same shock of surprise that was Balaam’s, when the 
first great critic proffered his opinion.” 
Of such passages the pamphlet is full, but we need hardly quote 
more than one specimen. Nor should we notice the personal 
part of this essay at all, were it not to mark our sense of the 
extreme bad-taste and folly of Mr. Whistler, in suffering him- 
self to be betrayed into such random abuse. Besides which, 
the main point of the charge is not true in the least. Mr. 
Whistler has not the faintest right to say (in the words he uses) 
that “he [Ruskin] chooses to become the type of incompetence, 
by talking for forty years of what he has never done.” 

So far from Mr. Ruskin being a tyro in the executive portion of 
Art, the exact contrary is the case, and his landscape and architectu- 
ral drawing and water-colour painting is of great excellence, as 
all who remember the illustrations to Modern Painters must allow. 
Does Mr. Whistler think that because that work was published 
ere he left the school-room, and the author has since devoted 
himself almost entirely to explaining and illustrating the various 
schools of painting and architecture, Mr. Ruskin has ceased to be 
able to draw? Such a conclusion would be absurd. This is 
not the place to enter upon a detailed description of the 
merits of Mr. Ruskin’s work in general; suffice it to say, 
that even at the early period referred to above, it was 
of an almost matchless delicacy and skill, and erred almost 
entirely on the side of over-refinement and labour. That the artist 
confined his work to that which helped him to illustrate the 
works of others, rather than to create an artistic reputation for 
himself, does not in the least detract from his skill, and the last 
person to blame him for so doing should be one of that profession 
to whose help he has devoted his life. We cannot think Mr. 
Whistler will have much sympathy with him for the future. He 





a 
has shown himself to be not only incapable of bearing hostile erig, 
cism, but after bringing his action for libel against the Critic, hay 
deliberately sat down and written a string of sarcasms and 
alities which, if they had been true, would have been little to the 
point, and as they are, as we have shown, unjust and ineo 
simply recoil upon their author. We recommend to him fp 
the future a little of that silence which he wishes to impose 
others, and perhaps a little of the respect he bestows upon Ay 
would not be misplaced, if it were shown to a man whom England 
delights to honour by the name of John Ruskin. 





ELLIS'S CATULLUS.* 
Mr. Exx1s’s Catullus and Mr. Munro’s Lucretius stand out from 
the common throng of school and college editions of the Classics. 
* Quales lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.” 
And if Mr. Ellis lacks the genial fire and the wide a 
varied reading which give so much interest to Mr. Munro) 
fresh and vigorous criticisms, he has merits of his own of 
a sterling, if less attractive, character. His conscientioy 
and unflagging industry is marvellous, in. these degenerate 
days,—and for that alone he deserves to be ranked with th 
Casaubons and Heynes of a bygone age. He has left no stom 
unturned, no ‘detestable dust abyss” unvisited, in order ty 
compass his exhaustive ‘‘ Commentary,” and his single-hearte 
labours have thrown upon the decaying glories of Oxford scholar. 
ship a gleam of light as welcome as it is rare. We are very eager 
to say all this, and more, if possible, for it seems to y 
that, in a certain sense, Mr. Ellis has ‘fallen in evil day 
on evil tongues.” For better or for worse, the Classics are being 
thrust from their pride of place in Oxford ; and from haunted 
grave, and ‘studious cloister’s pale,” — 
“ The parting Genius is with sighing sent.” 
It is useless to complain of this; and, as no one knows better than 
Mr. Ellis, habent sua fata libelli. Still, we cannot help thinking 
that this gentleman’s labours have hardly met with the warm and 
generous recognition which is their most unquestionable due. Mr. 
Munro himself, or at least we fancy so, has a keener eye for their 
faults than for their merits; and the latest German editor of 
Catullus, Emil Baehrens, bas treated them with rudeness. True 
it is that the recognition of Mommsen outweighs the neglect 
of a host of lesser men, but even so, a debt of gratitude 
from scholars and philologists remains as yet unpaid to Mr 
Ellis. It must, however, be admitted that Mr. Ellis hin- 
self is a little to blame for this. His valuable ‘‘ Prolegomena,” 
for instance, though unmistakably not ‘‘ easy writing,” are very 
‘+hard reading ” indeed ; and the student’s progress through the 
long excursus ‘* De partitione equabili carminum Catulli” would 
recall, we fancy, Satan’s progress across Chaos,— 
“So he with difficulty and Jabour hard 
Moved on: with difficulty and labour he.” 
Even the “* Commentary” is not entirely free from heaviness. 
But heaviness here or heaviness there, it is leagues ahead of any 
other that has been written on this most famous ‘ gentleman of 
Verona,” and taken in conjunction with the critical edition of the 
text, it will link the name of Ellis as indissolubly with thatof 
Catullus, as Bentley’s name is linked with that of Horace, and 
Munro’s with that of Lucretius. 

With regard, however, to the manuscripts of Catullus, Mr 
Ellis occupies a position which is independent rather tha 
intelligible. ‘All critics,” says Mr. Munro, “are now 
agreed that, except in the case of one poem, the sixty- 
second, the whole of our manuscript material is derived from 
one single codex, which reappeared at Verona in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and was afterwards lost to the world 
once more. The two main and independent representatives df 
this lost original (*« V ”) are the Paris Codex Germanensis (“G”), 
copied from that original in 1375; and the Oxford codex (“0”) 
which appears to have been written about the same time.” Now 
Mr. Ellis holds, and we entirely agree with him, that the 
expression ‘‘reappeared” is unwarranted. The questida 
is amusing, rather than important, and arises from half- 
a-dozen enigmatical verses which are found at the end of “G.” 
But admitting the accuracy of the rest of Mr. Munro’s statemen', 
it is obvious that ‘0 ” isa most important manuscript. Mr. Ellis 
had the good-fortune to be the first to collate it, and all the 
honour which is due to the pioneer in these matters is due to him 
It seems, however, that he did not quite appreciate the full value 
of his manuscript. A young German scholar, by the aid of Mr. 





* Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit B. Ellis. Oxonii. 1878. 
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Bllis's book, jumped to the conclusion that “Gand “O”are the sole 

ntatives of ‘* V.” The theory was taking, from its simplicity, 
and quite in accordance with a dictum about manuscripts which 
is accepted in Germany ; and Baehrens—for it was he who had 
this happy thought—came over to England, collated ““O” with pro- 
pably greater care than Ellis did, and published an edition of 
Catullus, wherein he maintained, with much ingenuity and success, 
that all existing manuscripts, except ‘‘ O,” are derived directly or 
indirectly from ‘‘G.” This proposition Ellis still strenuously denies. 
Nor is it at all surprising that he should do so. To parody 
Aristophanes, Baebrens stole the cake which Ellis had made, and 
to carry on the allusion, he stole it in a way that was Cleon 
all over. Instead of showing gratitude to the man who 
had prepared the way and made the path straight for him, 
he spoke with flippant severity of his labours. Ellis retorted 
warmly, too warmly, perhaps, and Baebrens flung the counter- 
deck quarrelsome, to put it mildly, back into Ellis’s face. But 
rival editors will be rival editors, just as boys will be boys, and 
we must not pay too much attention to these amenities. 

It concerns us more to say that while we suspect Baebrens to 
be nearer the mark than Ellis in his views about the MSS., we 
still give a decided preference to the latter's text. It would be 
beyond the scope of an article like the present to notice the emen- 
dations of his own which Baehrens has placed in the text. It is 
enough to say that he has used the licence, which undoubtedly 
belongs to an editor of Catullus with more freedom than Ellis, and 
as it seems to us, with less success. And here we cannot but 
enter a protest against the contemptuous terms in which 
Lucian Miiller, another editor of Catullus, has spoken of the 
emendations of English scholars. As a class, and on the whole, 
English scholars are inferior to German scholars. The former, 
with rare exceptions, fritter away their powers, as we hinted above, 
in compiling notes, in a very casual and perfunctory manner, for 
schoolboys and undergraduates. But the Germans—we must 
say it, in spite of the far better spirit in which they do their work 
—are, as a rule, so hopelessly deficient in tact and taste, that 
their so-called ‘‘ emendations ” are, on the whole, inferior to those 
which have been made by English philologists. And here, too, 
we may notice the singularly bad fortune which has attended the 
attempts to correct Catullus during the last three centuries. The 
archetype ‘“*V” was, as we learn from the writer of ‘G,” 
an exceedingly corrupt manuscript. The Italian scholars of 
the fifteenth century made a fair number of brilliant correc- 
tions, but since their day successful “shots” have been 
rarely made. Lachmann made one, with Graia for Gratia, in 
the sixty-sixth poem,—an emendation, by the way, which Baeh- 
rens has altered. And Voss made another, in the sixty-fourth, 
with sese quae visit visere credit, for seseque sui tui se credit,—an 
emendation which deserves to be called palmaris. To the ingenuity 
of Scaliger also are due several readings which have deservedly 
obtained a permanent place in the text. 

“Good wine,” it has been said, ‘‘ needs no bush,” and we 
need not, therefore, in conclusion, recommend Mr. Ellis's 
edition of Catullus. We cannot say less of it than that it 
is indispensable to all students of that poet, and we need not say 
more. But although we have no knowledge of MSS. ourselves, 
and may, therefore, perhaps be about to say something very 
foolish, we cannot, in the name of common-sense, help protest- 
ing against certain inconsistencies which Ellis, as well as Baehrens, 
allow to remain in the text, out of what appears to us to be a 
purely superstitious reverence for a copyist’s blunders. We have 
room for only one example, and we shall take it from Baehrens. 
The seventeenth poem opens, according to ‘‘O,” with this 
gibberish, ‘* Oculo inag ;” according to ‘“‘ G” with this, ‘* O culo 
in aque.” In the seventh line of the same poem, “ Colonia” 
found in “*G” and “*O,” shows us that “‘O Colonia quae” must be 
what Catullus wrote. Yet Baehrens prints “‘O Culonia.” If hegives 
us in his promised commentary a satisfactory explanation of his 
motive for doing so, we shall be as much surprised as we shall be 
pleased if he will give us a guess at the mysterious words with 
which the scribe of ‘* G” concludes the codicil which he appends 
to his codex. These words are, ‘‘ Lesbia damnose bibens inter- 
— But neither surprise nor pleasure is, we fear, in store 
or us. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hamartia : an Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. (Elliot 
Stock.)—A very thoughtful pamphlet, well deserving the attention 
of all students of the Bible, as well as of all students of their own 





hearts. Not that we fully agree with the writer. Sin may mean 
etymologically “missing the mark,” but it means both psychologic- 
ally and morally much more than this. Most marks at which men, 
aim, they miss—if they miss them at all—involuntarily. Sin—as 
distinguished from the tendency to sin—is necessarily voluntary; 
unless it could be avoided by him who falls into it, it is not sin. To 
our minds, the mistake of the writer is that he makes a great deal too 
little of the will, and relatively too much of the nature which tempts 
the will into a wrong choice. But whether the author of this 
pamphlet himself hits the mark or not, he will certainly aid others 
in their attempts to understand why they so often miss it. 


Logic. By Professor Stanley Jevons. (Science Primers.) (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—We might have been sure that the author of this 
little book, a popular manual of a most abstruse subject, would do 
his work well; and he has done it, too, without that excessive conden- 
sation to which barely more that 130 small pages would have seemed 
to condemn him. Condensation, we have noted, often means absolute 
unintelligibility. Metaphysical controversy being wisely excluded, 
the book contains little that is disputable, so little indeed, that the 
unbiassed reader would never imagine that logic had been the battle- 
field of philosophers in all ages. Half is devoted to induction, with 
plenty of happy illustrations, and in our opinion, more than half 
might have been given up to this branch of the subject, as in our 
day it is, we believe, to fallacies in the inductive method that people 
most commonly come to logical grief. Altogether, this little manual 
well deserves its place in this excellent series. 

The Epic of Hades, in Three Books, By the Author of “ Songs of 
Two Worlds.” With seventeen designs in photo-mezzotint, by George 
R. Chapman. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—We are glad to see this fine 
poem, on the whole, finely illustrated. To our mind, there is great 
inequality in these illustrations, but while some reach a very high point 
of beauty, none of them ean be said to be absolutely failures, though 
more than one are relatively ineffective. The finest are, we think, the 
illustration of Persephone gathering flowers on the slopes of Etna, while 
the mighty hand descends upon her from above; and Perseus saving 
Andromeda from the monster. Among the poorest, seem to us those 
of Phaedra and of Helen, and tho four last, representing the worship 
of Artemis, of Aphrodite, of Athene, and of Here. 

Running Away. X Story for Children. (James Nisbet and Co.)— 
This is a very spirited and charming little tale.—a moral tale, we 
admit, professedly so, indeed,—but so full of life and common-sense, that 
it is not, like most moral tales, aggravating, and contrives to teach a fine 
theological lesson, without obtruding either morality or religion on 
the reader. It is a story children will enjoy, and which will do them 
good. It is not vory often that both these ends are attained at once so 
well as they are in Running Away. 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver. (Chatto and Windus.)—The story of 
Prometheus is a wonderfully fascinating one, and the loss of the 
first and last plays of the famous Trilogy of schylus will always be 
keenly felt by the great poet’s admirers. It has, as is well known, 
provoked many modern attempts at restoration, The one before us 
certainly deserves some praise. The author has caught something 
both of the style and spirit of the brave old Athenian poet, whose 
genius seems to have commanded a reverence never quite accorded 
to his illustrious rivals. For grandeur and majesty, the “ Prometheus 
Bound” is unsurpassed. In the “ Fire-Giver,” we should have had 
the unfoldings of Prometheus’s benevolent purposes towards man, 
and anticipations of the mighty results which would be produced by 
his gift. We may presume that the question would have been dis- 
cussed between Zeus and Prometheus, in a spirited dialogue, with 
much mutual menace. Something of this kind has been here 
attempted. In the following lines, addressed to the Sun-God, 
Prometheus describes man's pitiable lot, from his helpless ignorance, 
and crouching, superstitious terrors :— 


“ Thou seest him, All- beholder, filled with awe 
Of all things, for thou know'st he wakes to life 
Wisdomless, knowing nought of what Earth bears, 
Moving or fixed, finding in all he sees 
And touches, marvels, as an infant shall, 
When come the longed for after-days to be. 
So all is mystery to him, al) is dread, 
Nor knows he, naked, how to fend the frosts 
Of winter from him, or thy flery gaze ; 
Nor clothing has he, save the bloody skins 
Torn from the beasts he rends, his flreless food, 
No dwelling builds be, housed in icy caves, 
No dreams has he, nor thoughts above the brutes 
He springs on, hungering. Memory and hope 
As yet he knows pot. Yet within him sleeps 
That other nature that thou didst bestow, 
The fire that shall be to him God-like soul, 
And light for all things.” 


The gift of Prometheus marked, it would seem, an important stage in 
the process of evolution. 

The New Girl (Griffith and Farran), a tale of school-life, by 
“M. E. B.,” is an easily-flowing story, adapted to interest and benefit 
those for whom it is intended, and is well illustrated, in the completely 
realistic style——A Wayside Posy (Griffith and Farran), by Fanny 
Lablache, also for girls, is so sweet, yet withal so spicy a posy, as to 
be well worthy the gathering of older folks. If all family quarrels 
could be settled as “ Miss Mignonette” settled hers, the world would 
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indeed be a happier place; and if all drowning dogs found a friend 
like dear little “Chickweed,” they would need no better “home.” 
The story of the precipice is almost too dreadful, but will interest 
the boys, as well as the girls, in the holidays.——Suitable for 
that happy time, too, are two small books, published by the same 
firm (Griffith and Farran), entitled, Live Toys, by E. Davenport, and 
Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of Animals, by Mrs. R. Lee. 
They both contain most amusing accounts of the adventures of pets. 
Bluebeard, the naughty Shetland pony, seems to be the grand 
favourite with the children, but “Neddy and the Rifle Donkey ” is 
very funny, and so is “ Patch, the Cat.” The illustrations are very 
pretty and well drawn, though one little boy of our acquaintance 
objects to the wild rabbit’s outline, and we are inclined to agree with 
him.——Long Evenings, by Emilia Marryat, from the same pub- 
lishers, does not strike us as by any means so good; but children may 
be pleased with it, and like most books now-a-days, the outside is 
exceeding!y pretty. 


William Harvey. By R. Willis, M.D. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) —The 
second title of this book is “ A History of the Discovery of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood,’ and this better describes its contents. It is 
mainly a vindication of Harvey’s great title tofame. This title has, 
as most of our readers are aware, been frequently questioned, 
especially in Italy, where claimants, who are supposed to have some 
sort of right on their side, have been put forward. The dis- 
covery is one of which it is easy to find apparent anticipations. 
That the blood moves in the body, it did not need a philosopher to 
discover. Harvey’s merit was that he laid down the system of this 
motion, All this matter is fully discussed by Dr. Willis, who leaves 
nothing unsaid that is wanted to establish Harvey’s claim of dis- 
covery. The great physician's personal life was not eventful, though 
it was passed in eventful times. He was present in attendance on 
the King at the battle of Edge Hill, where he is said to have sat 
reading under a hedge till the near approach of a cannon-ball 
suggested a removal. When the King’s cause was hopelessly lost, 
he lived quietly in London, busied with study, and the exercise of 
his profession. In 1656 he made over his paternal estate to the 
College of Physicians, as an endowment, which now provides for the 
salary of a librarian and the delivery of the Harveian oration. In 
the following year he died, in his seventy-ninth year. 


The Aged Pilgrim’s Staff, by the Rev. R. Grant (Christian 
Knowledge Society), has one great merit, that it is printed in very 
large, clear type, but cannot be compared for a moment with Bishop 
Oxenden’s admirable little books of a similar kind. The aged, 
whose thoughts are too apt to ramble, like something less vague and 
diffuse. 


Miscalculation : a Tale. By Harriette Bowra. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
In this story, which takes up the familiar episode of a young, inexperi- 
enced girl suddenly thrown upon her own resources, we are glad to 
find that the “ miscalculation” is not made by the heroine herself, 
for a young girl who calculates at all, except when dutifully doing 
her sums, must be very objectionable. Here the miscalculation is 
made by a too clever lady, who, trying to serve God and Mammon, 
finds herself altogether put out by right feeling in her own children 
and in others around her. We feel heartily glad that it is so, but 
how it comes to pass, and how, after the manner of such tales, the 
heroine is rewarded in this world for unselfish conduct, readers had 
better find out for themselves. Though not very striking or original, 
it is better than many more pretentious books; and we hope it is only 
the printer, and not the author, who puts a “k” into the “sculls” 
of a boat, and writes “conventual,” instead of “conventional.” 


The Transvaal of To-Day; War, Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in 
South Africa. By Alfred Aylward. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Aylward, 
who describes himself on his title-page as “Commandant, Transvaal 
Republic,” has had for a main purpose in writing his book to advo- 
cate the cause of the Boers against this country. This advocacy 
seems to have been stimulated by that which he and a certain 
“ Lydenberg Volunteer Corps,” commanded by him, endured at the 
hands of the officials who carried out the annexation of the Transvaal. 
The question is far too difficult and complicated, and above all, far 
too fresh, for us to express any opinion. Our impression is that one 
great cause of difference between the Boers and the English was to 
be found in their treatment of the natives. Here, again, there is a 
very serious conflict of evidence. But statements have been made 
about the slavery, disguised or undisguised, maintained by the Dutch, 
about the fearful massacres which they have made of the natives, 
which can hardly be altogether inventions. All of Mr. Aylward’s 
book is not devoted to these vexed questions. It would have pleased 
many readers if he had separated the controversial and non-contro- 
versial portions into distinct volumes. 


The Student's Handbook to the University of Cambridge, by A. P. 
Humphry, B.A. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons), gives informa- 
tion about matriculation, previous and B.A. examinations, residence, 
and degrees; in fact, about all the externals, as they may be called, of 








a 
the University. We observe that Mr. Humphry gives £129 8g 
minimum expenditure, and this only “for students who exercise 
strict economy, and abstain from many of the social ady, 
the University.” Nevertheless, he ‘s liberal enough to allow £AO fog 
“pocket-money, and personal expenses and entertainments,” We 
think, however, that £200 is a considerable sum for “an economicg) 
student.” To this may be added the fee of the private tute 
£8 per term, and £12 for the long vacation. On the othe 
hand, it includes two months’ residence in the long vacation 
Oxford has, it is evident, the advantage in point of e 
The College expenses are, we believe, less; and the private 
tutor is not a necessity, as he is at Cambridge, for candidates 
for honours. With this handbook we may mention, thongh jtg 
purpose is widely different, A Guide to the Matriculation Examing, 
tion, one of the series of “Guides to the Examination of the Univer. 
sity of London.” (Groombridge.) It contains complete instructing 
to the student about what he is to learn before he can pass. He may 
certainly feel pretty safe, if he can master this little volume. 


The Disturbing Element ; or, Chronicles of the Blue-Bell Rociety, 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Marcus Ward.)—Some young ladies, living 
at a sea-side place, agree to study together for some of the examing. 
tions which now beset the path of woman, as they have long beset the 
path of man. To them comes the “disturbing element,” first, in the 
shape of a teacher, so shy that he seems to be the disturbed rather 
than the disturber, but who, nevertheless, has his part to play in the 
drama which follows. This is slight in texture, but skilfully pat 
together ; the young woman of action loves the student ; the studious 
girl, who yet shows that she can act on occasion, loves the man of 
action. So we have “accipitri juncta columba,” and the conveme, 
as is the fashion of human animals. 





The Englishman’s Bible Cyclopedia. Compiled and written by the 
Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume 
contains the results of a vast amount of labour, far exceeding, we should 
have thought, the possibilities of the seven years which the author 
has, he tells us in his preface, devoted to it. The differentia of the 
book from the class of Bible Dictionaries is that it gives theoretical 
and expository as well as critical matter. We must not be supposed 
to be assenting to Mr. Fausset’s methods of criticism and exposition, 
when we express our hearty appreciation of the successful industry 
and accumulated knowledge which have produced this work. We 
cannot help thinking, for instance, that he has hampered himself in 
his critical work, by adopting a theory of verbal inspiration which 
makes enormous demands upon the ingenuity of the commentator 
and the faith of the reader. There is no question, to take anem 
ample, that in any other author but those included within the Canons 
of Scripture, the two accounts of the death of Ahaziah, King of Judah, 
at the hands of Jehu, would have been taken as different traditions, 
Mr. Fausset of course reconciles them. But their reconciliation costs, 
we take it, far more than they are worth. Is it well that the name 
of a Harmonist should suggest the thought of disingenuousness? 
What does this question of Ahaziah’s death matter to faith or morals? 
In theology, Mr. Fausset seems inclined to Calvinism, though he is some 
what vague under the head of “ Election,” and avoids the critical word 
“reprobation” altogether. He is, of course, anti-sacerdotal. But 
the reader will certainly get in this volume, and that in a convenient 
shape and at a very moderate price, a work of very great utility. 


The House of Life. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—We have nothing but praise for this admirable little work, 
and heartily wish it may be studied in every home in Great Britain. 
Much of the misery resulting from disease in our upper and middle 
classes is due, not to wilful opposition to the laws of health, but to 
ignorance of the constitution of the human body, and consequest 
violation of the first principles of hygiene. In this age of over 
praised scientific education, surely one of the foremost branches 
science necessary to be studied for general usefulness and interest is 
that of human physiology, the most elementary facts of which are 
utiknown to the majority of our countrymen. Could any credit for 
ordinary wisdom be given to a person who would entrust some deli- 
cate aud valuable piece of mechanism to the management of 6 
mechanic wholly ignorant of its construction and working? And 
this we do continually. Mrs. Miller’s accurate technical knowledgs 
acquired under distinguished teachers, and her experience a8 # 
lecturer, have contributed much to the success of the book. It is 
exact without dullness, technical without pedantry, conveying * 
large amount of information in simple and unaffected language 
interesting as well as instructive, and teeming with easily-remel 
bered aphorisms on the preservation of health. It attacks the vicious 
customs of female attire, and the methods which the vanity of the 
author's sex have suggested for the improvement of personal charms; 
nor does it spare the sterner sex in their use of alcohol, or thet 
moderate gluttony in dining. The idea of treating together # 
complements one of the other, the two subjects, physiology and 
hygiene, is a very happy one, and well worked out. 


The Pauline Theory of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, By 
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William Erskine Atwell, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Atwell 
has unquestionably something to say on this subject. It is to be re- 
that he does not say it more concisely, with less repetition 
and digression. It is not so much want of the literary skill, which 
comes from practice, as a failure to understand the conditions of 
literary success, that so often deprives books of this kind of the 
jation which is their due. A busy age must have an idea pre- 
sented to it in the right way, if it is to give it attention. Dr. Atwell can 
put a thing tersely, if he will. “Inspiration ...... is in the qualifica- 
tion for writing, not in the act of writing itself ;” and again, “ Defini- 
tion of Inspiration—the actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, exerted 
in preparing the spiritual and intellectual faculties of certain 
chosen servants of God, so as to enable them fully and truly 
to comprehend and receive the revelations presented to 
their minds, and thus to qualify the inspired accurately to 
express the knowledge imparted. Definition of Revelation—the 
supernatural presentation to the mind, through sense, or conception, 
or imagination, of objects, for the purpose of disclosing divine 
trathg, to faculties prepared for their reception by inspiration, with 
a distinct consciousness that the objects presented to the mind are 
not the natural suggestions of the mind itself.” These are the theses 
which Dr. Atwell defends. They will not please the advocates of 
“verbal inspiration,” they will not please those who acknowledge no 
supernatural gifts in the writers of Scripture; but they certainly 
present us an intelligible and defensible theory, free from the em- 
barrassments which beset the position of the verbalists. 


The Past, Present, and Future of England's Language. By William 
Marshall. (Longmans.)—Mr. Marshall published some little time 
ago a poem called “Lochlére,” which we could not criticise, because 
we did not understand it. It was not written in what we call 
“English,” but in a mixture of the English of to-day and early 
English. It is Mr. Marshall’s belief that it is England’s duty to re- 
instate her language in the wholeness and life which it had in King 
Alfred’s days, by her for that purpose readopting all its words 
then in use, and by her taking afresh into use those roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes with which new words were then built 
in it at will.” This thesis and others connected with it, he 
expounds in this volume. He has an ally, in the Rev. William 
Barnes, B.D., who writes An Outline of English Speech-Craft. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Preface is “fore-say;”’ accent, “ word- 
strain ;” emphasis, “ speech-strain ;” concrete, “matterly ;” abstract, 
“unmatterly.’ Mr. Barnes is consistent. He writes in this 
dialect (as we must take leave to call it), though he sometimes 
condescends to give the ordinary equivalent. Mr. Marshall 
uses the ordinary English. The most interesting—we hope that we 
shall not offend, if we say the most amusing—part of Mr. Barnes's 
book is the vocabulary, in which he proposes substitutes for the 
Latin forms which he would expel. Some of these would be im- 
provements, some, we think, would not (“ henchman,” for instance, 
does not suggest the shade of meaning which we have in “ satellite”), 
bat is it of any profit to discuss the question? Can any man alter a 
language otherwise than by writing a great book in it? The comment 
that naturally occurs when we see such essays as these, is to quote,— 

“ Nature brings not back the Mastodon, 
Nor we those times.” 

A Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and Physiological Terms. 
By Thomas Denman. (Griffith and Farran.)—The utility of this 
book is manifest. The nomenclature of science is continually in- 
creasing, and an explanatory index of this kind becomes a necessity. 
Here is but one province, so to speak, and it hasa vocabulary almost 
as large as a language,—between two and three thousand terms, we 
should calculate. It is to be regretted that the derivations are not 
more correctly given. They should have been revised by a classical 
scholar. In that case, we should not have Kotulos for Kotule, pseudos 
for pseudes, the non-existent form ptoo to account for “ ptosis,” or the | 
derivation of “Xanthocroi” from “wanthos, yellow, auburn, and 
chroma colour,” instead of chros, the skin. 


Practical Chemistry for Medical Students. By M. M. Pattison 
Mair, F.R.S.E. (Macmillan and Co.)—A handy manual of qualita- 
tive analysis, which, without being a cram-book, will be a sufficient 
guide to any one with fair chemical knowledge in the laboratory. 
The tables in the appendix are a model of good arrangement and 
accuracy. 


Works or Devotion, &c.—We have received numerous volumes 
of sermons, which, for pressure of time and want of space, 
we must be content to pass with the briefest notice or 
mere enumeration:—Ten Short Sermons, preached at Grange- 
over-Sands, by H. R. Smith, M.A. (Ridgway.) Sensible discourses, 
simple and direct in style, and liberal in spirit. Fourteen 
Short Sermons, by Edward V. Hook, M.A. (Goldie, Hounslow.) 
The Beloved in His Garden, by the Rev. A. MacArthur, Blackburn 
(Nisbet), a series of discourses on “The Song of Solomon.—The 











God or Satan? Four Sermons on Subjects Connected with the Future 
State of Happiness or Punishment, by H. S. Calverley, M.A. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.) The Lord is My Shepherd: a Popular Exposition 
of the Twenty-third Psalm, by the Rev. James Stuart. (Religious 
Tract Society.) The Story of Esther, the Queen: a Popu- 
lar Exposition, with an Introduction, by Alexander M. Syming- 
ton, B.A. (Religious Tract Society.)\——The Rule of God's 
Commandments, by George Edward Jelf, M.A. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)——The Conversation of a 
Soul with God, a Theodicy, by Henry MacCormac, M.D. 
(Triibner.) Discourses, by John Guthrie, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Creed and Deed, by Felix Adler, Ph.D. (G. F. Putnam 
and Sons, New York.) Between the Bells, by John Palmer 
(Hamilton and Adams), a series of lectures “on the place of the 
Sunday School in the Church, together with a Manual of the 
Teachers’ Work.”——Elijah and Elisha; their History, arranged in 
Readings, by F. M. Gearnley (Bagster and Sons), “adapted to the 
use of Sunday-School teachers.”-——The Unerring Guide, or Scripture 
Precepts Topically Arranged, by Rev. Henry V. Dexter, D.D. 
(Oliphant.)——The Confessions of St. Augustine, a New Translation, 
one of the series entitled “ Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics.” (Rivingtons.)——A Selection from Pascal’s Thoughts, trans- 
lated by H. L. Sidney Lear (Rivington) Catholicity, Protestantism, 
and Romanism, by the Rev. H. Ewer (New York, G. F, Patnam and 
Sons), a volume which may be noted as an utterance of “Anglicanism ” 
from the other side of the Atlantic. It contains “six Conferences, 
delivered at Newark, U.S., at the request of leading lay- 
men of that city.” One of Mr. Ewer’s lectures concludes thus :— 
“But meantime, it is a consolation to know that God is, never- 
theless, so over-ruling the ambition of the See of Rome, and its 
effects in having produced the Greck, Russo-Greek, Anglican, 
Alt-Catholic, and other Communions, as to differentiate his great 
Catholic Church, and develope it from the imperfect unity of sim- 
plicity into the perfect unity of multiplicity and harmonious variety.” 
But has not the Protestantism which he so abhors produced “ com- 
munions” just as fertile of good works, just as rich in all moral and 
spiritual graces, as those which he enumerates? It is the fatal 
defect of sacerdotal theories that they contradict facts. Plain 
Proofs and Great Facts of Christianity, by the Rev. F. R. Wynne 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is a clear and powerful statement of the 
case of the believer, intended “for the help of minds perplexed 
with difficulties.” We may mention at the same time Primary 
Truths of Christianity, for the Hour of Temptation (Bosworth). 
A favourable impression will be made on readers of the 
“liberal orthodox” type by the first instalment of a projected 
work, The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England; 
a Historical and Speculative Exposition. By the Rev. Joseph 
Miller, B.D. Volume I. (Hodder and Stoughton.) In this volume 
Mr. Miller deals with Articles 1-5. He has not, therefore, approached 
the burning questions of the day, though in treating of “The Descent 
into Hell,” he indicates a leaning to that teaching of eschatology 
which now finds increasing acceptance. We should be glad to find that 
the public give this volume so favourable a reception as to encourage 
him to proceed. We can recommend it to students of theology. 
——The Ultimate Reconciliation and Subjection of All Souls to God 
under the Kingdom of Christ, by the Rev. A. R. Symonds (Hamilton 
and Adams), is a second edition of some sermons, noticed, if we re- 
member rightly, in these columns, and now revised and recast into 
the shape of essays. , 
Novets.—Strathrowan : a Tale of Modern Life. By “M.H.” (Chap- 
man and Hall.) We hope that “M. H.” will take it as a compliment 
(for so, indeed, it is meant), when we say that we read Strathrowan 
from beginning to end with tolerably close attention, and should have 
been somewhat puzzled at the end to say why we had done so, except, 
indeed, that we had found it pleasant. There are no startling in- 
cidents or surmises, and next to nothing of a plot. The “tale of 
modern life” moves on to its end with the decorum and regularity 
which modern life, for the most part, preserves. A young lady, be- 
trothed in her girlhood, finds out that long engagements are a mistake, 
and the disappointed lover, over whose race disappointment seems to 
hang as a fate, consoles himself with a sister, who has been conveni- 
ently growing up meanwhile. All this is very well told. Helen has an 
interesting freshness and vivacity about her, and Lord Glenmore, her 
favoured lover, is at least remarkable for the extreme ease with which he 
seems to carry the burden of a Cabinet Minister’s work. Down by 
the Drawle, by Major A. F. P. Harcourt, 2 vols. (W. H. Allen), 
is another uneventful tale, and has also something at least of the 
pleasant qualities of “Strathrowan.” Major Temple and his wife, 
with their amiable struggle for the upper-hand, are the best characters 
in the book. Major Harcourt is happier, indeed, when he is drawing 
amiable persons, than when he describes the disagreeable or the un- 
principled. Velters, the rascal of the story, unites these qualities in 
a way which surely is scarcely probable. There are villains as great 
or greater, but they do not make themselves so odious. Land Ahead, 






































Doctrine of the Cross, specially in its relation to the “ Troubles of Life,” 
by Henry J. Ellison, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—— Which is the Conqueror, 
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this, in which we have been able to find but very little. Something, per- 
haps, might have been made of it, if the interest had been concentrated ; 
as it is, the tale is not attractive. Left Alone ; or, the Fortunes of 
Phillis Maitland, by Francis Carr (Griffith and Farran), is a well- 
written and interesting tale, though it falls off somewhat in force 
after the scene with which it opens has beenchanged. Phillis, in her 
unthankful, hopeless devotion to duty, clinging to the hope of re- 
claiming, or at the worst, of keeping from utter ruin, her drunkard 
brother, is a powerful picture, to which there is nothing at all equal 
in the later part of the story. The bearish lover who wins her 
affections is almost, if we may say so much, a caricature. Sophia, 
by Jane Ashton (Samuel Tinsley), is about as dreary a story as we 
have ever read. The heroine has a fortune left to her, loses it all by 
the villainy of her father (though why the maiden aunt who left her 
the fortune, and evidently had but little esteem for the father, did 
not contrive to secure it, we cannot see), marries for a home, and 
vanishes from sight, with a deplorable prospect of her husband’s un- 
married sister coming to live with her. There is not a single person 
in the book who rises, even in the least degree, ous of the level of the 
mean and common-place.——Pandora’s Box. By Frederick Talbot. 
(Remington.) Here is another story of a fortune, but more cheerful 
and better in every way than the last mentioned. There is some- 
thing lively and picturesque about the whole tale and its characters, 
though there is nothing which is particularly striking, and the affair 
of the letter, which plays an important part in the dénouement of the 
history, is not very skilfully managed. If Mr. Talbot has not written 
before, we augur favourably for his future success from this first 
effort. Each of his personages has a certain distinctness and indi- 
viduality, 

We have also received a third edition of Travels in Portugal, by 
John Latouche (Ward and Lock.)—Part V. of A Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, edited by G. Grove, D.C.L. (Macmillan.)—Part I. of 
Lives of the Cardinals, edited by P. J. O'Byrne (Rowland Ladelle 
and Co.), containing portraits and short biographies of Pope Leo 
XIII, and the late Cardinals Cullen and Franchi. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
(Including pevage to any out of the United yearly. 4 
Kingdom .. ove ove BC eee Old SireeO 7 9 
Including postage to any “pert. ‘of America, 
France, — India, China (vid “ot 




















ampton) 110 6.4..015 3.0 78 
Sasiadieg postage to India. ‘ke. (vid Brindisi) . wo 114 8.2017 4......0 88 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OuTsIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column.,...coserseessereees £3 10 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Columan ...... 1b 6 
QUATtEr-PAZE ..ccccccoccorrererereree 212 6 | Quarter-ColUMD....cccsersseserreese O17 § 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, showd 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 














RAGG’S VEGETABLE . CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infections 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. 54 4 
all Chemists, iu bottles, 2s, 48, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

5CUITS, 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BIS 
ae in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of thes 
cuits.” 





Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 48, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGE§¥ 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 








orld. 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 





SECOND EDIVION.—With a New Preface. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By 
Sir James FirzjAmes STEPHEN. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ESSAYS by a BARRISTER. Reprinted from the Saturday 


Review. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





n January 29 (One Shilling), No. 230. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by George du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 37. A Chance fo 
Law.—38. Lottie Resentful.—39. Lottie Subdued. 

ELRCTRIC LIGHTING. 

Miss Morrer's VISIONS. 

Tue Evit Erg. 

A BROKEN STRING, 

ANTINOUS. Part L. 

THe PoLIsH ALPs. 

AT THE CONVENT GATE. By Austin Dobson. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 3. Monsieur le 
Marquis.—4. Mr. Barrington.—5. M. de Saint-Luc. 





Missivn Life, Vol. 9, Parts 1 and 2,8vo 





. W. Gard ner)—euch 3/6 


London: SmitH, ELDER, and Oo., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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OLLEGE H OM E! 


OWER - STRES. r 


HE SALOP SCHOOL, OSWESTRY- 
Head Master—JUHN EVANS, M.A. 


SCHOOL for 


FOR GIRLS, 
___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- | 


ham Valley, Surrey. Principal—Mr. Cc. H. 
LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in honours). Education on 
Natural Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 


IGHGATE.—The Principal of a High- 

Class School, assisted by Eminent Professors 

and Resident Foreign Governess, receives TWELVE 

YOUNG LADIES as Resident Pupils. Terms, 100 

Guineas per annum.—Address, * D, G.,” Grove Villa, 
Highgate, N 


‘2 Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
SirJoho Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








LS. 
he School REOPENS - THURSDAY, January 
16th. Fees from three guineas to four guineas and a 
halfaterm. For prospectus and further particulars, 


| inquire at 80 Gower Street. 





HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, DORSET. 
—A SPECIAL CLASS (limited to 12 boys), the 


sole care of an experienced Master, is being formed | 


to prepare for Public School Entrance and Scholar- 
ship. Boys admitted from 7 to 11. Inclusive fees, 
one hundred guineas per annum. No extras, except 
books.—Apply to HEAD MASTER. __ 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

will be held at the London University, Burlington 
Gardens, and will begin on March 17. Forms of 
entry should be filled up and sent to the Secretary, 
Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W., on or before January 31. Three Scholar- 
ships, tenable for three years, of the value of £100, 


| £60, and £404 year, respectively, will be awarded in 
| connection with this Examination. 





The School will REOPEN January 28th. The 
education in all branches is thorough and efficient. 
Pupils are specially prepared for University benoes 
and all Examinations. One pupil was placed SEcos 
on the list of successfal candidates ray the Cio ser. 
vice. Delightful country residence. Terms moderate. 


NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Fourteen Appointments as SURGEON 
in her Majesty's Indian Medical ny A oy be 
on February 17th, 1879, and followi 

Copies of the Regulations for the eo rnatien, 
gether with information regarding He’ and Retiriog 
Allowances, &c., of Indian — A may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8S. W. 

The necessary Certificates must be oa to the 
Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at 
@ fortnight — the date fixed for Examination. 

MASON, for Military Secretary. 

India Office, J ane 9th, 1879. 
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RIT MUSEUM.—The British 
B — will be CLOSED on the Ist, and RE- 
ED on the 8th of February. Visitors cannot be 
OPEN from the Ist to the 7th of Februery. inclusive. 

admitted F. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 





ond January. 1879. 
COURSE of TEN LECTURES on 
POLITICAL ECONOMY will be given by Mrs. 

‘ny FAWCETT, in St. Mark's Schoolroom, Violet 
Ly Hamilton Terrace, N.W., on Saturday morning, 
Si past eleven o'clock, commencing om February 


WG yllabuses on application to Miss HART, 86 Hamil- 
ton Terrace, NWN e __ 
HATH COLLEGE, BATH. 

.—His Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, 
PassIDENT.—His ro 


Heap Master.—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. 
Late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, end for yee a Master in Clifton 


ege. 

The general Constitution of the College, the rules, 
the routine of studics, the discipline in and out of 
school hours, the boarding-house, and other arrange- 
ments are the same as at lifton College. 

The College and the School-house are on elevated 


site above the city. 








— 
d School Fees for Boys 
Taner 13 senseeeteocsessesasesonse secoreeeeeseee £20 per anDUM. 
Tuition and School Fees for Boys 
over 13 . SS 
Boys admitted by the Council ......... + » extra 


ing Fees (exclusive of Tuition 
= 7 60 per annum. 
Boarding Fees for Boys under 13...... 55 
There are four or more Scholarships open for com- 
petition, varying from £25 to £85 per annum. 
to 





Application respecting admissions to be addressed 
She Henry Freeling, Part., Hon. Sec. 
All other communications to the Head Master. 


EOLOGY.—lIn the Preface to the 
Student's *“ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Quarles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 





binets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Treys 5 5 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 





oco.hUcS6cm 





wers .... 
More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.). 
—Established 1867.—The First Female Medical 
Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delbi and its suburbs occupies fifty towns 
and-villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By train- 





ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 

and unequalled BATGS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM and GOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 
Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational 
advantages. Excellent > and market. For infor- 
a apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Work pene 





on the self-su ting principle. Registered March 
15th, 1876. wale the . . 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, ww «ee 100,000 
ard ,, £2 » 4000 ,, + eee =—-100,000 
4th , £3 4 4,000 ,, eee 100,000 
Sh , #4 » 3,004 ,, » oe 75,100 


Total...... 19,004 ,, Total ...... £475,100 
Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium; 3,004 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
996 are in course of allotment. 
Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 
Various profitable Resales have been made. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
inereasing prcsperity of the Company. 
Estates purchased, 120, for £535,397 10s 3d. 
Shareholders, 1,731. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, titled, “Se t Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Ag 











jes are invited from persons 





of influence. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. EstTaBuisnep 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .,........00-+e00eeeeeeee £3,083, 281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agenci 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schoois 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 810 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The medica! mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 
Subscriptions for the general work. or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Lyorum—nam LET, Every Evening, 
. = Ged _ 7.30. 
F{AMEET, Me. HENRY IRVING. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,900,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 39, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 








HAMLeET.—Ly CEUM, Every Evening, 
ii 7.30. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOU RS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition is now open. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten till Five. Admittance. ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS.— The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
_Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
» RALEIGH'S QUEER DREAM (written by 
Tifkins Thadd, Esq.) given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and 
Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily—The ZOOCEPHALIC 
TROUPE, @ funny and clever illusion.—The ELEC- 
RIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —REMINISCENCES 
s NURSERY LIFE, a series of funny illustrations of 
he Lyrics of the Little Folks.—AFGHANISTAN, by 
Mr.T ©. Hepworth —-CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, 
by Mr. J. L. King—NOTES on NOSES, and those 
bad Wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfold 
: etcher—'ihe INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manu- 
Guanes of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soups, 
ard and Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass- 
Working, Carving, Psaligraphy, &c.—Admission 1s. 








Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Offiee hours, to 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—The sudden 
changes, frequent fogs, and pervading damr- 

ness sorely impede the vital functious and conduce to 
ill-health. The remedy for these disasters lies in 
some purifying medicine, like these Pills, which ix 
competent to grapple with the mischief at its source, 





weakening the system. Holloway’'s Pills extract from 
the blood all noxious matters, regulate the action of 
every disordered organ, stimulate the liver and 
kidneys, and relax the bowels. In curing chest com 
plaints, these Pills are remarkably effective, especially 
when aided by friction of the Ointment on its wails. 
This double treatment wil] ensure a certain, steady, 
and beneficent progress, and sound health will soon 


and stamp it out without fretting the nerves or 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEGOLD SPECIALITIES. 


XOODALL'’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 

viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 

cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
tles, 6d, le, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

e Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every hvusebold, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Poddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
- ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5s tins. 

pared by GOODALL, BAOKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, oy my and most Agreeable Tonic 
tion, Loss of Appetite, a TDepiity Tre _ 4 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health snd Vigour, 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 144, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

a Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
\OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
__ Delicious to Jam leg lite aaa 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

Delicious to Stewed Rice. 

,OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
(a Delicious to all kinds of Fruit, : 
VNOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
\ J Delicious toall kinds of Fruit Pies. == 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious to everything. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. i) give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Gire it 
atria). Suld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO, 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 




















LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUUVES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 

Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 

Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The adagirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Z’izabeth Lazenby.” 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders.of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had oa to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal I Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
(ngs, Strand, W.C 








RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far 
more exhausting than bodily labour. Great 
thiukers,and persons burdeved with cares, have 
the most need of those sustaining and restorative 
agents so mercifully supplied in the vegetable 
world, which, wisely used, go far to support the 
wers of nature. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton says 
n the Contemporary Review :—The late Lord 
Derby, when translating Homer, was accustomed 
toeat BranpigD CHeRKtks;" and Dr. Albert J. 
Bernass says:— If I come home afterany worry, 
I shali never hesitate to set myself right by taking 
my favourite and perfect remedy, tive or six 
Brandied Cherries. {n three or fuur minutes I 
find myself wonderfully soothed aud quieted, and 
I bave never experienced any ili effects.” The 
essence and virtue of the Morelia Cherry in a 
trated form, bined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that wel! known 
and delicious Liqueur “GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken alone or with 
water, produces in a greatly increased degree all 
those good effects above described. The Liqueur 
may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at 
all Bars aod Restaurants, and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 








EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB'S 
SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet,and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 63 St. James's Street, 8. W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.O. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Lllus 








Open from 12 til! 5, and 7 till 10. 


be re-established. 


trated Price Lists sent free. 
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a & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


porn ‘MEATS; also, 








FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
4 — —_ - 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 





- CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
___ MAYFAIR, W. 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANUCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 





EPPS’S 
See! 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
Gold Medal at Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants,in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 





THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 
ISHER’'S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG, 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— * 
* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crossz 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
rally. Hetail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 





THE SPECTATOR. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


' of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immodiately opposite the British Museum) 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, F 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ALTIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





[fESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My Dear Srir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hotouiye, 

G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND Onmoyy, 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE C8INA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &, 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large. 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDE. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London, 


WILL S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’ ”— Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, © 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skio.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


T HE NE W TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without AOID. 


A A | 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 




















“THREE 


CASTLES.” 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 














Fr 6hUCU@ré 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. 


B R S 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO0..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMBS 








AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- | 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McOall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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: qhe FORTNI GHTLY REVIEW, for| T#E SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
FEBRUARY. si 
Viren. By Frederic W. H. Myers. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Tue Evectric Licht. By bt poy Mh —. 
, kS ON SOCIALISM. y Jobn Stuart y T rT yry 
m), spoon, CONVERTIACR AD GESTES" By Matthew Arnold The FIRST VOLUME of the STUDENT'S 
JRICULTURAL DEPRESSION y a , 
A TAPANRSE: Senasce. Oy Sir Davia ‘Wedderbarn. EDITION of the ABOVE WORK is NOW PUBLISHED. 
LL WE Give ur Greek? iy A. Freeman : - » 
ed Metsop. By Henry Sidgwick. ("e* To be obtained of all BOOKSELLERS } 
Home AND FOR&IGN AFFAIRS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
NPERI AL INDIA. By Vat Prinsep. Con- Latest Edition, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
taining numerous Illustrations, made during a -Tour to the Courts of the ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. B RicHarp 
~< Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. [This day. WHATELY, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. A New E lition (being 
vin- the Seveuth). 
, London: LONGMANS and Co. 
1 y 
- ESTHETICS. By Evcene Veron.  Trans- ; : ; 
7 lated by W. Armstrong. Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. A D \ E R T I S I N G . 
. " Cc. H. MAY AND 
r ° e Fh J » . 4 Z 4 + ) . 
PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. By|* C O., 
Axpré LeFiVRE. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large worn naan 6d. GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
This day. 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. (The Only Addrese.) 
—_—— ESTABLISHED 1846. 
8vo, price Six Shillings. 
Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspa 
C. MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the ae rates as at the offices of the papers. = 
Estimates fer General Advertising. Reduction for a series. Liberal terms to 
0 CHURCH. large advertisers. 
, on a. - also —— for all newspapers, which miy be addresse I 
- * ~ o these Offices, without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required 
or By JOHN DE SOYRES. Cc. H. kane and yo baving special 1 with all the leading news- 
P times daiiy, can guarantee the utmost prumptitude and correctness 
“ st k is a storehouse of varied, well-sclocted, and digested learning oy ea ——— 
- on ape oe A evidently the fruit of immense labour, and a work with of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 
id hich in fature no English student of Montanism can dispense." —Lraminer. 
“Diese tiichtige arbeit...... Die Stiirke des Buches liegt......vor allem in dem The Press Manual, containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
qweiten Abschnitte, an dessen Ausfiihrungen man wenig wird tudeln kijnnen.”— Kingdom. Post free, td. 
(A. HARNACK, in the Theolog. Litteratur-Zeitung.) —_—_—_—_—_— — 
“The writer has, within 170 pages, contrived to exhibit a marvellous amount of > Y 
ithe waiter han, within 170 pages, e PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
" _ Carriage paid to the Country on al! Orders over 20s. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
’ ‘E BELL a SONS THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
London : GEORGE BELL an : Manufactured and Supplied only by 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.|} PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
r Founded 1841. bist ene Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
; ee SSS PRINOE of Req DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and KELIEF-STAMPING, 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Done by the Beet Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
ae Languagre. ae SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
u ptions & year, or Y An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of eve uisite fer the 
fteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- ry req ‘or 
Son hy te to half-past Six. Prospectus on appileation. Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 192 FLEET STREE 


T,and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
“ A truly fine and interesting book. It isa valuable 
¢ontribution to English history ; worthy of Mr. Dixon's 
fame, worthy of its grand subject."—Morning ost. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


L 0 D 6 E’ S. 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1879. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


48th Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
3ls 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
[Now ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW “NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vole. 
love Loyal. By Mary C. 
ROWSELL. 3 vols. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. By |. 
Georcs Mac DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
Kelverdale, By the Earl of 
ESART, 3 vols. 
A Young Man’s Fancy. By 
Mrs, FoRREsTER. SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By 
M C. StreLinG, Author of “A True Man,” &c. 
vols, [Next week. 
HURST and BLAOKETT, Publishers. 











Just published, cloth, 1 
IRST PRINCIPL ES of FRENCH | 


HISTORY. By T.S. Taytor. } 


“Quite the best elementary History of France 
which has yet come under our notice. “—Saturday | 
Review, January, 1879. 

Ry the same Author 

FIRST PRINCIPLES 
GRAMMAR. 

“ Also an admirable little book."—Saturday Review, | 
January, 1879. 

Retre Brorwers, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, 
Aldersgate. | 


Octavo, 616 NDr double columns, cloth, price 168, } 
OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFrep Wess. | J 
* We welcome this compendium...... of fascinating | 
reading."—Academy. “A thoroughly useful book.”— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness | 
evidently the result of long and conscientious 
alike solid | 


of 


ENGLISH | | 





iabour......the style is clear and effective..... 
and entertaining. ”"—Spectator. 
Dublin: H. M. GILt and Sow, § 


Mi. GILL a Sackville Street. 
Just published, price 6+. 
ASHIONS of the DAY in MEDICINE 
and SCIENCE. By H. STRICKLAND CONSTABLE. 
Srmpkis and Co., London; Lene and Co., Hull. 
Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 





Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.O.S. 
LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Squarve, | 
London, W 


London ; 0. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


The EARL of .—+ oe 
This day, 8vo, 6d 
HE DOCTRINE of the REAL 
PRESENCE; a Correspondence between the 
Earl of Redesdale and the Hon. Charles L. Wood 
(President of the English Charch Union). 
JOHN MurRray, Albemarle Street. 


emy 8vo, 156 pp., price 5s 6d. 
APER. MON EY ; the Money of Civil- 
isation, issued by the States, consequently Legal 
Tender for Taxes. Proposed Exchequer Note. 
James Harvey, Liverpool. 
London : Provost and Co. 


NE HUNDRED and TWO pages | 

this week of the Current Speeches and Letters 

of Members of Parliament, in LORUS and COMMONS.,- 
Post free, Is.—HALt, 38 Parliament Street, and all 
newsagents. Volume I., 800 Speeches and Letters. 


By | 





UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 293, is now published. 
CONTENTS. 


pus Q) 


LESSING. 

AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 

Tue REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN 
ENGLISH ART. 

Prince BISMARCK. 

OuR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

. 1s POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCISNCE ? 

. Dr. SAMUBL SMILES's Works ON SELF-HELP. 

. RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FuOntier. 

. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

JOuN N MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Tweere HUNDRED BOYS and GIRLS have 
OINED the HELP-ONE-ANOTHER SOCIETY 

Ser full particulars of this interesting Association, 

and other delightful things, see the new number of 


Weis sous WORDS. 


One of the best Magazines for Young People. Six- 
= pages Monthly, wich Illustrations, Price One 
enny. 
_e. E. LONGLEY, 39 Warwick Lane, _London. 


pur DARKNESS of the MINE.—See 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 
| 44d); aleo for Smokeless London; Views of Tyne- 
| mouth Church Restored, and Ancient House, Clare ; 

Herod's Temple, with Sections ; Esthetics; The Old 
| Masters; Party Walls, Law and Practice; The St 
| Alban's "Question; Steam Laundries; Leonardo da 
Vinci, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and ail Newsmen. 


; "Sera aad 


EMINISCENCES of AMERICA in 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—A Lecture by the 

Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER —SATUR- 
DAY, February Ist, at 4 p.m., at the Society of Arts 

| Tickets 23 and Is. Apply, WORKMEN'S CLUB 
} UNION, 150 Strand. 


SON Oem gro 
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GOLD MEDAL, PAR 
YHE FRESH and SPLEN DID 
_ distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878.’ FRY’ Correspondent of the cy! rot aph. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
Leanne pure Cocoa only, deprived : the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


| LD MEDAL, PARIS 
RY’S CCARACGAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED OOOOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
| “No more delicious, refreshing, pouri«bing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever beeu manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of 
which Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor. It 
(‘ The Geograpby for Beginners’) is an admirable in- 
troduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good 
elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown him- 
self possessed of that rare combination of faculties 
which is requ'red for the task."—John Bull. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMEAS. 56th Edition. 2s; or ls 9d 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 68th 
Edition. 1s cloth; 9d sewed. 
“This simple introduction is as good a book &s can 
be used.” —Sypectaior, 


The YOUNG COMPOSER; Exercises 
in English Composition. 38th Edition, 1s 6d. 


SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Read- 


ing and Spelling taught at the same time. 2nd 
Edition. Is. 


POETRY for BEGINNERS: Easy 


Poems for Reading and _ Recitation. 5th 
Edition. Is. 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 42nd 


Edition. 1s. With 48 pp. of Questions, 1s 4d. 
QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 


MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. 70 


Maps, large and small, 1s 6d; 2s 6d, coloured, 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The Names 


to be filled in by the Learner. Is. 
BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 63rd 


Edition. With an Appendix showing changes in 
Turkey, South Africa, &c.,and an enlarged de- 
scription of Afghanistan. 3s 6d; with 30 Maps 
on Steel, 5s 6d 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d; or 4s 


coloured. Most of the Maps are re-engraved on 
Steel, and corrected to the present time. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 
Combining simplicity and fullness in teaching the 
firet four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 3rd 
Edition, 1s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 13th Edition. 
1s 6d. KEY, 48 6d. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC: a 


Course of Numerical Reasoning, with Exercises. 
By J. Connwett, Ph.D., and J. G. Fitcn, M.A. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 4s 6d. 


In preparation, a KEY to the SCIENCE of 
ARITHMETIC. 








London: SIMPKIN and CO.; HAMILTON and CO ; 
W.KENTand CO. Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


te” The Day OF REsT is a most excellent magazine, 
which is clearly entitled to be mentioned before any 
of its competitors.—THE TIMES. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 








SEE THE JANUARY PART FOR CONTRI- 
BUTIONS BY— 
C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temp'e. 
Mrs. Cooper (Katherine Saunders). 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
Professor BLAIKTF. 
RICHARD Rowse. 


©. C. LipDELL. 
Eiice Hopkins. 
©, C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mrs, O'REILLY. 
The Author of “Episodes in an 
Obscure Life.” 
Mrs. JOHN Hunt. 

J. D. Burns. 


With Ilustrations. 


ge” The Day OF Rest és a most excellent journal. 
It shows a list of distinguished contributors, and 
its tales are of themselves worth the price of the 
Magazine.” —THE SPECTATOR. 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 64. 
To be hid of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Fronchitis, Asthme, Sore-throat, 

i Cough, Diphtheria, Loes of Voice, &e.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Oburchill’s Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 
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PHEBE’S FORTUNES, the New Novel, by Mrs, 
ROBERT OREILLY, is now ready, at All 
Libraries. 


“A more truly charming story we have not met with.”—Scorsman, 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, 


as 





NoOTI SC &E. 
The Eighth Edition is Now Ready of 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
In 2 vols. large 8vo, price 30s. 


“A work of the highest rank, breathing the spirit of true faith in Christ."—Dr. DELITZSCH, the Commentator 

“Your work on the ‘ Life and Words of Christ,’ I possess, know well, and like much. I recommend it tg 
every one, in preference to any other book on the subject. It is a most valuable contribution to religious 
literature."—Rey. Canon RYLE. 

“TI am deeply impressed with the extensive reading and varied learning which Dr. Geikie's work displays.” 
—Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 5 

“We entirely agree with that eminent commentator, Dr. Delitzsch, that Dr. Geikie’s work is of the highest 
rank."—The Record. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 283s, cloth. 


ERARY STUDIES. 


By the lato WALTER BAGEHOT, MA,, 
and Fellow of University College, London; with a Prefatory Memoir. 


Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


? ® . 


“All thoughtful and educated men will hail with | many years...... Where all is so good, it seems almost 
delight the republication of Walter Bagehot's | invidious to select, and we therefore content ourselves 
‘Literary Studies.’ "—Daily Telegraph. with recommending the reader to procure the volumes 

“ We commend these ‘ Literary Studies’ to all who | for himself. He will find them fall of wit and sense, 
prefer the sort of reading that provokes controversy | with an abundance of acute and subtle criticism, an¢ 
and enriches thought."—Daily News. with evidence of that wider culture which marks the 

“These two attractive volumes contain some of | man of the world, as well as the profound student."— 
the best criticism which has been put forward for | Morning Adverti-er. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NOTICE. 


Crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c, 


IS NOW REPRINTED, 
AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“Tt deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”"—7imes. 

“ The ease of her style, the charm of her illustrations, and the clearness with which she explains what is 
abstruse are no doubt the result of much labour; but there is nothing laboured in her pages, and the reader 
must be dull indeed who takes up this volume without finding much to attract attention and to stimulate 
inquiry."— Pall Mall Gosette. 


“ So interesting that, having once opened it, we do not know how to leave off reading.” —Salurday Review. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and numerous IIlustrations, 21s, 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, and 
Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 
By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A, 


English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria. 


Author of “ Anatolica; or, a Visit to Some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 
(Nearly ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 











LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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the SECOND EDITION is Now Ready of GOOD 
WORDS for JANUARY (Edited by Donald 
MacLeod, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains), 
in which is begun,—YOUNG MRS. JARDINE, 
the New Story, by the Author of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” to be continued 
throughout the year. 
















ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Sir WILLIAM 
THOMSON, Captain MARKHAM, R_N., Dean 
STANLEY, Principal TULLOCH, Professor 







W. FLEMING STEVENSON, WILLIAM 
GILBERT, SARAH TYTLER, and others, will 
also contribute Important Articles to the February 
and March Parts of GOOD WORDS. Sixpence, 
Monthly, Illustrated. 















DALDY, ISBISTER, and ©O., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 














NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL, “ BENEATH the 
WAVE, by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author 
of “Footprints in the Snow,” “ The Vicar’s 
Governess,” &c. 









Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
“A capital story.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“A most pleasant and agreeable novel.” — Western Daily Mercury. 


Mr. G. A. SALA’S GREAT WORK on LONDON. 
—This day, price 2s 6d, cloth gilt, 3s 6d, Ilus- 
trated with Forty-Seven whole-page Engravings, 
from Designs by M‘Connell, forming the most 
Attractive Description of the Hours of the Day 
and Night in London ever published, and the 
Cheapest.—_TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, and all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


— 


4 NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the 
Names of All the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the 
Past and Present Seasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


4 NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining the Names of nearly Three Thousand Books, the Surplus Copies of 
which have been withdrawn from the Library, for Sale, at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, is also now ready for delivery, postage free, on application. 

















MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


we_iea 


PRITCHARD, SAMUEL SMILES, the Rev.\** 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Vols. I, and II., demy 8vo, 12s each (to be completed 
in 4 volumes). 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to the Berlin Congress. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


“Mr. McCarthy has shown that he possesses in an 
exceptional degree the qualities that are required of 
an bistorian of our own times...... One of the most 
marked, if not the most marked feature of this history, 
is its sketches of stat and others, They are 
always striking, frequently they are brilliant...... 
There is scarcely a page in the work that does not 
tempt to quotation. To good and sound political in- 
formation it adds all the charm of a bright, pictur- 
esque, epigrammatical style. It is delightfully easy 
reading. The attention is fixed upon the particular 
subject, and no distraction is possible...... Tt is not too 
much to say that no history of our own time could be 
more generally accurate aud impartial thiu this.”"—~ 








MR. WHISTLER ON THE LATE TRIAL. 
Sixth Edition, *quare 8vo, 1s. 
WHISTLER v. RUSKIN: Art and 


Art-Critics. By J. A. MACN&ILL WaIsTLer. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY EXPERIENCES in a LUNATIC 


ASYLUM. By a Sane PATIENT. 











NEW WORK BY DR. RICHARDSON. 


To be ready immediately, ~ 8vo, cloth extra, 
is 6d. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH, and other 


Papers. By B. W. RicHarpson, M.D., &. 








New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The MONKS of THELEMA. By the 


Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 





AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 12e, 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life Amongst the Ostrich-Hunters. By Sous 
BEERBOHM. 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s 6a 
(uniform with ** Chaucer for Children"). 


SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN; 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and MARY 
LamMB. With numerous Illustrations, Coloured 
and Plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 








NEW VOLUME OF HENRY BLACKBURN’'S ART 
HANDBOOKS. 
Demy 8ro, with 13) Illustrations, 1s 64. 


The OLD MASTERS at the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. Forming, with “The NATIONAL 
GALLERY—BRITISH SCHOOL” (1s), a com- 
plete Illustrated Catalogue to the Collection. 


*,* The Two Parts bound in One, forming a COM- 
PLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, cloth extra, 3s. 

On the 29th inst., price Is, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

QUEEN OF THE Meapow. By Charles Gibbon. Illus 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

My Frtsnps IN ANT-HILL City. By an Unscientiffo: 
Observer. 

SOMETHING LIKE A SHAREHOLDER: A FRAGMENT IN 
ASTERISKS. 

EpInpunGuH Society SEVENTY YgeARS AGO. ByG. A. 


re. 
VANDERDECKEN'S Dream. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
AN ADVENTURE IN A Forest. By James Payn. 
DIAMONDS AND GOLD: A TALE OF THE Far West. By 
E. C. Fellows. 
Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated: 
by Arthur Hopkics. 


On the 29th inst., price 1s, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
UNpER warcn Lorp? By E. Lynn Linton. Ilus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Tak DEVELOPMENT OF WesTERN ASIA. By Arthur 
Arnold. . 
Tue REVIVAL OF FALCONRY. By Charles Pebody. 
ENGLISH OR British? By Thomas Foster. 
WHYTs-MELVILLE. By Ouide. 
A GAMBLING StPeRsTITION. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Sig CHARLES COLDsSTKEAM. By Dutton Cook. 
TABLK-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW SERIES.—Price 28 6d. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, fy 


Deschanel’s An| “*UaR¥. 


CONTENTS. 


Natural Philosophy. 


Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., > pany on ee ll — 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Illus- ‘ » See, 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied by tla on ingle yl _— 
" oa q ° 
a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 5. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 486d each. Part I.: MECHANICS, 6. The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTs. 
HyYDROSTATICS, and PNeuMaTics. Part 11.: Heat. Part III.: ELEcrRiciry, 7. ENGLAND'S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV.: Sounp and LigHr. 8. The CUSTODIANS of LEARNING in the MIDDLE-AGES, 
9. 


SELECTED BOOKS of the QUARTER. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By 


Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of “ Deschanel's Natural Philo- 
sophy,” &. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 Gd. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


The LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED, 3 


Captain RicHarD BurToN, Auther of “The Gold Mines of Midian” 


“We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book numerous Illustrations on Wood, and by Chromolithography. 


for janior classes."—Nature. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exercises in the, EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Atexaypn 


Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. ISLAY Burns, | BaIn, LL.D. 
D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer.” Third (Vou, XXV. of the “ International Sc‘entific Series.”) 


Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“i P Crown 8vyo, cloth, price €s 6d. 


Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary: English, 4 HISTORY of the GROWTH of the STEAM. 


Technological, and Scientific. With a Supplement, containing an qunnten | (VoL. XXIV. of the “ International Scientific Series.”) 
Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English | 
Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. Two | Crown Svo, cloth, price 83 6d. 


large vols., including the Supplement. Imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 ; half-morocco, ‘CHAPTERS on the ART of THIN KING, and 


£4 15s. other Essays. By the late James Hinton, Author of “The Place of the 
| Physician,” &c. With an Introduction by SHADWoRTH Hopasox. Edited by 
C. H. HINTON. 





Ogilvie’s Comprehensive English Dic- 
tionary: Explavatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated by above | Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo. cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. ‘FREDERIC OZ ANAM, Professor of the 
SORBONNE: his Lifeand Works. By KATHLEEN O'Meara. 


“ We again thank Miss O'Meara for this graceful and interesting record ol 
a noble life, which those who have once taken it up will not find it easy tops 
down."—Saturday Review. 


Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary : 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on | 


Wood. I 1 16 loth, d half-calf, 10 
00 mperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-ca 3 6d. | Demy 8vo, cloth. 


A DRAFT CODE of CRIMINAL LAW and 


PROCEDURE. By Eowarp DILLon Lewis. (Jn the press. 


Ogilvie’s Smaller English Dictionary: 


Etymologieal, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from “ The Student's 


Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 33 6d. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 25s. 


‘The EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 
Longfellow’ s Evangeline. With Notes. 16mo, | mbatinamnetonticas a 
sewed, 4d. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Byron’s Prophecy of Dante. — land) GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. By the 
2. With Notes by L. W. Ports. 16mo, sewed, 3d. Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Vere Foster’s Writing Copy-Books. Adopted ALCESTIS: a Drama. By Dr. J. Topauyms, 


by the School Boards of London, Manchester, New York, &c., and by the | Author of “ Laurella,” &c. 
Cc issi 3s of National Education in Ireland. In 19 Numbers. Popular 
Edition at 1d; Superior Edition at 2d. (No. 10, 3d.) 





Feap. 4to, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


A DREAMER’S SKETCH-BOOK. By Sorma 


’ ° Lypra WALTERS. With 21 Illustrations by Percival Skelton’ A P. Leite, 
Vere Foster s§ Drawing Copy-Books. Sane- W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


tioned by the Department of Science and Art, South Kensington. In 44 | 
Numbers. Popular Edition at 1d; Superior Edition at 3d. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


POEMS, chiefly SACRED, including Trans 


lations from some Ancient Latin Hymns. ” By the Rev. Wituas — 
Rector of Faughanvale. [Next 





Vere Foster's Water-Colour Drawing-| 


a, pee baie net ert in prem — a Series 7 Crown 8ro, cloth, price 5s. 

mple Examples in the various departments of Painting, by Eminent Artis's, 

together with Useful and Practical Instructions. Elementary, in 18 Numbers 'SEEKIN G for LIG HT: SERMON; S. By the 
at 3d. Advanced, in 16 Numbers at 6d. | Rev. A. H. CRAWFURD. 


| 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


Vere Foster’s Complete Course of Drawing. The DIVINE LEGATION of CHRIST. By the 


By EMINENT ARTISTS, With Simple and Practical Instructions and Paper to Rev. T. W. Fow Ls, Author of “ The Reconciliation of Religion and 
Draw on. In 11 Parts at 1s 6d. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


; o. 29 , me of 
Vere Foster’s Complete Course of Painting FROM A QUIET PLACE: a New Volu 
a. . ous . ps | SERMONS. By A. K.H.B., Author of oH Sms of a Country 
in Water-Colours. Consisting of Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour | “A Scotch Communion Sunday,” &c. 
Studies, with Lessons on the Method of Handling the Brush, Mixing of Colours, | 
add General Treatment; and Practical Instructions for Copying each Plate, | 


Elementary, in 3 Parts at Is 6d. Advanced, in 4 Parts at 2s. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


W ITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author 
of “ Blue Roses,” “* Véra,” &c. 


“The book shows much of the writer's peculiar excellence. The plot 
worked up with skill to scenes of great pathos, and the characters 0! ee 
hero and heroine are drawn with an exquisite refinement. There st 
writers who can imagine and present the character of a pure and - 
minded woman with the fineness of touch and delicate good-taste © 
Author of ‘ Véra.’"—Athenxum. 





*.* Fully Detailed Lists of these Publications may be had on 
application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey; 


Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublia. C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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NEW WORKS. 


T yr 
The EDINB URGH REVIEW, No. 305, for 
JANUARY, 1879. Svo, 63. 

CONTENTS. 
THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 
THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCI. 
MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON. 
THE ROAD TO INDIA. 
CAMPANELLA. 
WALPOLE’s ENGLAND IN Tyg NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 
Tue GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


PPX PF Fw PS 


BRIAN BORU: a Tragedy. By J. T. B. 


Crown 8v0, 68. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of BELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India, delivered at the 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey. By F. Max MuLuer, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure and 


its Development; an Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By W. E. 
Heagy, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne. 
8yo, 16s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By OC. J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkendon, and J. H. OVERTON, 
Vicar of Legbourne. 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


The THREE WITNESSES ; or, Scepticism met 


by Fact, in Fresh Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. By the Rev. STEPHEN 
JennEB, M.A. Crown 8y0, 6s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By SpenceR WALPOLE. VOLS.I. and II. 8yo, 
36s. 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD III, 


including the Story of Perkin Warbeck. By JAMES GAIRDNER. With Portrait 
and Map. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By the Rey. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. (Introductory to‘ Epochs of English 
tory.”) Feap. 8yo, ls. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 


By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late Watrnr 


BageHor, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, by 8. H. HuTToN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s, 


SELECTED ESSAYS, chiefly from Contribu- 


tions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 
Text-Books of Science. 


The STUDY of ROCKS, an Elementary Text- 


Book of Petrology. By FRANK RUTLEY, F.G.S., of Her Majesty's Geological 
Survey. Small Svo, with Diagrams, 4s 6d. 


The ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. By 


G, Gore, LL.D., F.R.S, Crown 8vo, lds. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By J. Jonysoy, 


Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. JoHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


FOOD and HOME COOKERY. By Mrs. 


BuckTon, Member of the Leeds School Board; Author of “ Health in the 
House.” Crown 8yo, with 11 Woodcuts, 2s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS written 


during the Intervals of Business. By J. D. MORELL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Qn the EXISTENCE of MIXED LAN. 


GUAGES: a Prize Essay. By JAMES CRESSWELL CLOUGH, F.B.H.S. 8vo, 5s. 


The FARM VALUER. By Joun Scorr, Land 


Valuer, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST. 





On January 29th, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, Price Ono 
Shilling. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 219, for FEBRUARY, 1879. 


ConTeENTs. 
. PROBATION. (Continued.) 
. A COMEDY of SUPERSTITION. 
. LITERATURE and MEDICINE. 
. EBENEZER. By Cuartes Leranp. Chaps. 1 to 5. 
. WILLIAM ETTY. 
. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
. AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Na o - & IS = 





A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” 
“ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany.” Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s, 


The LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General Aveustus Anport, C.B., (Bengal 
Artillery.) By Cuarces Ratupoxe Low, F.R.G.S. Demy 8yo, 14s. 


DEAN HOOK: His Life and Letters. By 
his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuens, Author of 
“Memorials of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John 
Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s, 





RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


Kemste. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“In truth, the book is charming. It is altogether one to be read and kept.”"~ 
Vanity Fair. 


OLD PARIS; its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CaTuertne Cuarvortte, Lady Jackson, Editor of “ The Jack- 
son Diaries” and “The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
with Portraits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Molitre, Corneille, Anne of 
Austria, Louis XIV. Price 24s, 





POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 


sTonHauGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” &c. 2 vols. 


CORDELIA. 


Varcoe.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘Olive 





The WISH of his LIFE. From the French 
of Victor CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols. 


“ A love-story so fresh, simple, pretty, and idyllic, so short but complete, and so 
charmingly told, that to read it is not only a pleasure, but a mental and moral 
tonic.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 





SECOND EDITION of 


The FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Streot, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICATIONS 





Next week, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s, 


BISMARCK 


IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


An Authorised Translation, from the German of Dr. MORITZ BUSCH. 


The Tres of November 21st says:—“The publication of Bismarck’s after-dinner talk, whether discreet or not, will be of Priceless 
biographical value, and Englishmen, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving @ picture, as true to lify 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ of the foremost practical genius that Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” ” 





MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS, 


JOURNAL of a TOUR in. By Sir J. D. Hooxsr, K.CS.1.,C.B, F.R.S., and 
Joun BALt, F.R.S., with Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology of 
Maroceo, by G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2ls. 

‘Not only a pleasant record of a most agreeable expedition in regions 
where travelling is not easy for Europeans, but a contribution to science fur 
which naturalists will be thankful.”—Daily News. 

“The book is eminently readable. A real addition to the very few works 
which tell us anything worth knowing about a country that has been not un- 
justly called the ‘ China of the West.’ ""—Graphic. 


By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P.—MISCEL- 


LANIES, POLITICAL and LITERARY. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on _ the 


‘CHALLENGER.’ Being an Account of Various Observations made durin 
the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ Round the World in 1872-76. By H.N. 
Mosevey, F.R.S., Member of the Scientitic Staff of the ‘Challenger.’ With 
Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 2ls. (Just ready. 


Wits ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. New Bdition, edited, with Biographical Introduction and Explan- 
atory Index, by the Rev. J.G. Woop. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 

“The handsome illustrated edition just published may be said to render for 
the first time due honour to a work of high value and enduring interest...... 
The work has the int t of a rc “— Daily News. 

‘One of the most delightful books ever written...... No better editor could 
be found for such a work than Mr. Wood. The biography is exceedingly in- 
teresting; and the editing of the book is excellent. A special word of praise 
is due to the illustrations."—Saturday Review. 


The REALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS of 


MODERN SCIENCE EXAMINED. By the late Professor HERBERT. 8vo, 14s. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE: a Series of 


Essays on the Laws of Life and Mind. By J.J. MurpHy. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and mostly Rewritten. 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 
(This day. 


LECTURES on MEDIEVAL CHURCH 
HISTORY ; being the Substance of @ Course of Lectures delivered at Queen's 
College, London. By R. CO. Trencu, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. 





SOUND: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of Every Age. By A. M. MAYER, Professor of Physics in the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, &c. Crown 8yo, with numerous Llustrations, 3s 6d. 
(New Volame of ‘‘ Nature Series.") 


BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by L. P. 
Buiovet. Fceap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 





Price ONE SHILLING, Monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 232, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—IL. TAUROMENION. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

. “Haworta's.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of ‘‘ That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s." Chapters XXIIL-XXVII. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. By Walter H Pollock. 

ON THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat. 

THe AGE OF HomeR.—II. Mr. PALEY'S RECENT CRITICISM. By the 

Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 

AN OLD FRI&ND WITH A NEW Face. By Thos. Hughes. 

A DovusTiInG Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters X[X., XX. 

. CHINESE PoETRY. By Sir William Medhurst. 

. NoTgs ON TURKISH REFORM. By R. Hamilton Lang. 

. CAN RgcIPROCITY HELP Us? By A.J. Wilson. 


~ 
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2D 
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LETTERS of LORD and LADY BYRoy 


See Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hopason. 

Hodgson, M.A. With Portrait engraved hu” ja A... Posy) % 
“ With Byron his correspondence was so frequent, that a great Part of thy 

interest which the volumes before us excite is due to the unreserved 

of the poet's character and feelings which his letters to his friend for oiab, 

so that the work is no unimportant contribution to our Byronic literature". 

Church Quarterly Review. 


“Full of matter of special interest, presenting as it does a sories of sketebas 
of many of the most important literary and political personages of Hodgson 
time."—Morning Post. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER done int 


ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. Burcuer, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Uy. 
versity College, Oxford; and ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow of Merim 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Steel Vignette from an Ancient Broap 
never before published, 10s 6d. (This day, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


JOHN MorRLEY. New Volumes :— 


HUME. By Professor Huxley. Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 
(Fourth Thowand. 


Edited by 


GOLDSMITH. By William Black. 2s 6d. 
Previously published:— 
SOHNSON. By LEstie STEPHEN. GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. 
Fe 


(Next week. 


(Sixth Thousand. ‘ourth Thousand, 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonns. 
[Fifth Thousand. [Fourth Thowsand. 


Others to follow. 


FREE-TRADE, PROTECTION, and RECIPROCITY. 


FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION; a 


Inquiry into the Causes which have Retarded the General Adoption of Fie 
trade since its Introduction into England. By Professor Fawostt, M?. 
New Edition, Revised, 8vo, 7s 6d. (Just ready. 

**No greater service can be rendered to the cause of Froe-trade thanac 
explanation of the principles on which Free-trade rests. Professor Fawst 
has done this in the volume before us, with all his habitual clearness of thongtt 
and expression.” —LZconomist. 


In 8vo, with Portrait, engraved by Joens, 16s. 


The RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM; 3 


Memoir of MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, with Selections from tb 
+ a pondence. By his Daughters, RosaMOND and FLORsNCs Davssrnt 

‘‘Matthew Davenport Hill is a name that pre-eminently deserves to beke 
green in the memory of all who love their kind, and who cherish the reco 
of the rarest human worth......The present memoir of this excellent maa wi 
be found deeply interesting, not only as a biography, but as a chapter of i 
domestic history of England, in which this modest hero of so maay bloodies 
battle-fields shines upon us with the light of a pure and honourable exemple” 
—Daily News. 





Sixteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Retarns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1879. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. By 
F. MARTIN. Crown 8v0, 10s 6d. [Wert weet. 


MEMORIALS of the SAVOY: the Palace; 
the Hospital; the Chapel. By W.J. Lorrig, F.S.A. With an Appendix 
C. T. MARTIN, F.S.A.,and Preface by the Rey. Henny Wars, 1A. Wit 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Next wetk. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


——— 


———— 








Lonpon : Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street. in 


the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand; 
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